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STORY OF GENERAL KIRK REC3FIED. | 


[From the Monthly Magazine for Auguft, 1796. ] 


[ The following letter was found among the papers of the late Dr. Smolicz, 
and is now in the possession of a Physician, at Wilmington, in North- 
America, who has obligingly favoured us with a co ty of at. 
insert it for the purpose of rectifying a story, whic has become a fart of 
English history, and wiping off a stain from the memory of a man, wiv, 
bad as he was, does not deserve to be treated with calumny } 


DIR, 

FTRHE anecdote I told you I was 
. desirous to convey to Dr. 
§mollet, was what you will find here 
below, in order to confutea vileand 
horrible story, falsely told of (sene+ 

{Kirk. This story chiefly gained 
Bround by a poem of Pomfret’s, 
called Cruelty and Lust, and which 


is printed with his other works of - 


that sort, and from thente has crept 
into those of writers of history, 
memoirs, &c.—The story is this: 
‘** A young man being condemn- 
ed by military law-to die, for hav- 
fig been in the Monmouth rebel- 
lion, his sister, in Orderto save his 
life, went to Kirk, (the general) 
to intercede for hum. She being a 
pretty woman, inflamed the gene- 
ral, who attempted to debauch her; 
‘but she being virtuous, his attempts 
were vain, till he told herythat her 
brother’s fate depended upon ber 
consent. To save her brother’s 
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life, she consented, and passed the 
night with the general, upon his 


aie that her. brother should b , 
red to her the next morning — a 
but. the general deceived her, for o 
though he restored him the next ° re 
morning, he was first patto death.” Fe 
+~Now the truth of thefaé is this: 


After the Monmouth febeliion 
was subdtied, an otder came from 
court to Kirk, then general of the 
troops in the ‘west, to take out of 
the gaols twenty of the rebels, and 
have them executed by maftial law. 

It was true, this was 1 defanc€ My oA, 
the laws of the land, but those were, » 
not then much‘ regarded, avhea- 
they stood in the way_of those \- 
who were in power. Accordingly, 
twenty of the rebels were taken 

put of the gaols, to be executed on 

a market-day, in (I think). the 
town of Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire, but Iam not quite positively 


é sure 
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sure that was the town, though I 
am, in my own mind, pretty 
strongly persuaded it was. 

There being at that time a no- 
tion of a woman going in white to 
beg publicly the life of a condemn- 
ed person, the morning of the exe- 
cution, some of the relations of one 
of them thinking-of this, obtained 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Row (a lady of 
a great and most amiable charaéter, 
and for which she was. deservedly 
famous all over the West) to goin 
white, and beg the life of this per- 
son from the general, who, with 
several of his oificers, was standing 
in a balcony to see the execution. 
She went .to him, when the crimi- 
nals were in the cart, and already 
tied up to the gallows, and begged 
the life of the person above-men- 
tioned. Kirk turned about to one 
Bush, a licutenant, who stood by 
him, and who was remarkable for 
being the stupidest fellow in the 
whole regiment, and said, in his 
short bluff way, Go and bid the 
executjoner cut him from the gal- 
lows; taking it for granted that 
Bush, who stood close to him, heard 
who Mrs. Elizabeth Row had Beg- 
ged off. But he was mistaken, for 
that stupid:fellow, Bush, not only 
had not attended to the name of the 
person Mrs. Elizabeth Row had 
interceded for, but even did not 
think to ask it, but went to the 
executioner, and said, You must 
cut himdown. The executioner 
replied, Cuthimdown! which/im, 
for there are twenty? Now it hap- 
pened, that the man who had been 
begged off, being attentive to his 
prayers, had not attended to any 
thing which had passed, so took no 
notice of what Bush said; but ano- 
ther of the” criminals, who was 
minding something else besides his 
prayers, seeing a lady in white in 
the balcony, with the general, and 
hearing a talk of cutting down, 


smelled out the thing, and told 
Bush, that he was the person the 
lady had begged off. , Bush wisely 
took his word, and turning to the 
executioner, said, This is the man, 
Upon this, the executioner cut the 
rope, and immediately the man 
jumped out of the cart, and went 
away. Soon after, the signal was 
given for the cart to drive away, 
and the man, who was really begged 
oif, was hanged, the truth being 
found out too late. 

This account I had more than 
once from Mr. Martin Killigrew, 
who was at that time an officer in 
general Kirk’s regiment, and was 
upon the spot when the thing hap- 
pened. This I can testify, as will, 
I dare say, if applied to, Mr. Bave- 
nall, nephew to the said Mr. Kil- 
ligrew, whose name was Lister, 
but he changed it to Killigrew, 
upon marrying one of Sir Peter 
Killigrew’s daughters, which said 
daughter of Sir Peter Killigrew, 
was sister to my wife’s grandmo- 
ther. I remember, I asked Mr. 
Killigrew, if he knew any thing re- 
lating to this affair he had not men- 
tioned, which might have given 
rise to this report? He said, he 
knew of none but the violent and 
universal hatred which prevailed 
all over the west country against 
Kirk, and that outrageaus passion- 
ate’ behaviour, which was so ha- 
bitual to him, that it was become 
even his constant one, though it 
very seldom went beyond words, 
and of which he,gave me an ins 
stance, which he chose as being*a 
frequent one. When his regiment 
was out on field days, he would 
curse, swear, and threaten, like a 
madman, declaring and swearing 
he would have the men whipped, 
hanged, and otherwise punished, 


so that.a by-stander who had not ) 


known him, would have thought 
that a quarter of the regiment was 
to 
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to have undergone punishment; 
and, after having behaved in this 
manner for hours, he would go 
out of the field, and not a single 
man punished, ordered to be pu- 
nished, or any court-martial called 
te try any man; and this wasthis 
constant practice. I then asked 
Mr. Killigrew, if Kirk had not 
some woman with him the night 
before the execution above-men- 
tioned? He said, he did not know; 
but that it was very probable he 
might have a woman with him, as 
i¢ believed that was what at that 
time happened to him two or three 
times a week, as it was his custom 
continually to have common pros- 
titutes to pass the night with him; 
and therefore, it was very proba- 
ble, he might have one that night, 
as well as others; but that if he had, 
it had no relation tothe affair above- 
mentioned. 

I have sent this to you, to com- 
municate to Doétor Smollet, for as 
{ look upon it to be the primary 
duty of an historian to convey to 
posterity the exact truth of things 
without partiality, and to do jus- 
tice to the character of men, espe- 
cially when they have been falsely 
and injuriously represented, so I 
look upon it to be the indispensible 
duty of every man, as far as lies 
in his power, to furnish historians 
with those lights which will enable 
him todoit. And in this instance, 
I have no other motive than that of 
assisting the above-named gentle- 
man—conveying truth to man- 
kind, and doing justice to one, 
who, however faulty or criminal in 
other respeéts, is in this an inno- 
cent and injured man. 

The inaccuracy, and all other 
faults of this letter, I must desire 
you and Doctor Smollet to excuse ; 
as, from my present situation, I 
have no more time than is just suf- 
ficient to it, exrrente calamo—and 
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had I more, it would be useless, as 
the best style and manner I could 
make use of, would be unworthy 
Doétor Smollet, or any other his- 
torian, and my only purpose is to 
convey to him the plain matter of 
fact, together with my proof, which 
he will make use of in the manner 
he thinks proper. Iam, Sir, your 
most obedient huinble servant, 
Joun Merrie. 
Poland-street, March 12, 1759. 

If it should be asked, how Kirk 
could answer at court his having 
hanged only nineteen rebels, when 
he was order to hang twenty, the 
reply is easily made: Every one, 
who is thoroughly acquaint with 
those times, knows, that he was 
then so great a favorite there, and 
was so intrusted with discretionary 
power, that he might without any 
danger have taken a greater liberty. 
Besides, every one who knowg any 
thing of him, knows, that he was a 
man, who did aéts and took reso- 
lutions suddenly and rashly, with- 
out looking to consequences; of 
which his proceedings, at that 
time, and afterwards, are most con- 
vineing proofs. 


There is.a thing not to be passed | 


over unnoticed, viz. that a story, 
quite similar to this attributed to 
Kirk, is to be seen in a book, writ- 
ten before Kirk was born, in the 
History of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, and related in the 
Spectator, No. 49), in which the 
only difference (1 mean with re- 
gard to the persons, not the sequel 
of it) is, that it is a husband instead 
of a brother, and a governor instead 
of a general; the place it happened 
at, Zealand (now one of the Seven 
United Provinces) ; the governar’s 
name, ‘Rhynsault; and the hus- 
band’s, Paul Danvelt. And Shake- 
speare, who lived long before Kirk, 
has written a play upon that plan, 
viz. Measure tor Measure—and in 
which 
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which the eondemned person is a 


brother. And it looks a little odd 
to tell a story of Kirk, which was 
weli known to the world iong be- 
fore he was born. 

It is likewise to be observed, 


“that Mrs. Elizabeth Row, who beg- 


ged the man’s lite, was never sus- 


pected, nor was there ever the least 
hint given, that she ever had, either 
with Kirk, or any oncelse, any Cor- 
respondence contrary tothe st riétest 
rules of virtue or modesty, she 
having to her death, and ever since, 
sustained the clearest and most un- 
blemished characte 
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Notices respefing the first Settlement of Spain. 


+ 


[from Mannert’s Northern Geography of the Greeks and Romans. J 


HE name of Spain ts pre oba- 

bly of Phoenician origin. 

The Romans borrowed it from the 
Carthaginians, throueh whornthey 
first became acquainted with the 
country. The Greeks everywhere 
call it Iberia, without attaching al- 
ways the same idea to the denomi- 
nation. The elder Greeks, tll 
the period of the Achwan league 
and of their closer acquaintance 
with Roman affairs, understand 
by it the whole sea-coast from the 
columns of Hercules to the mouth 
of the Rhine: because, throughout 
this district, the Iberi were to be 
found, sometimes apart, sometimes 
mingled with Ligurians. The ri- 
yer Ebro has its name from them. 
The sea-coast beyond the pillars 
they call iaeidas; The interior 
of the country went long without 
aname among the inhabitants, be- 
cause each nation considered itself 
a's Shale; and lived nearly uncon- 
netted with its neighbours. A- 
mong the Grecks it “obtained the 
vague name ot Kelrica; which 
was also appited to the whole 
north-west of Europe, Time al- 
tered these ideas, and the latter 
Greeks arpropriate the name Ibe- 
ria to the same country which the 
Romans called Hispania. Even 
this last*mame the Greeks occa- 
sionally use, but understand by it 
the region between the Pyrenees 
and the Iber or Ebro. Not till 


the second or third century was 
the Latin name fully received into 
the Greek torigue, although earlier 
mstances occur. Hesperia, or the 
west country, is a common name 
among the Greek poets both for 
fraly and Spain; for the latter, 
with the occasional epithet «itt- 
Wi. 

History mentions as the most 
ancient settled inhabitants of the 
country in the western parts, the 
Kynete; and on the southern 
coast, the Tartessians beyond and 
the Iberians within the pillats of 
Hercules. Part of the latter, be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Ebro, 
were known by the name of Igle: 
ta. Herodotus learned these names 
from the Phocawans; so that our 
first notices of the country reach 
back to the times of the early Per- 
sian kings. I pass over the fable 
of Lusus and Pan, Generals of 
Bacchus, said to have given:theit 
names to Lusitania and Hispania. 

Herodotus also notices some in- 


truded tribes, the Pheenicians who — 


had colonized the coasts, and the 
Celts-who had wandered into the 
interior. These dwell less west- 
ward than the Kwneta, and pror 
bably in the sane regions in w hich 
we find them at a dater period; 
and these were probably the only 
Celts or Kelts et whom the Phe- 
cians had experimental knowledge; 
which. eccestons dyrodptus to 
place 
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place erroneously among them a 
city, Pyrene, near to which he sup- 
oses the Danube to rise, 

Whether the Phoenicians or the 
Kelts were the earlier intruders 
cannot be ascertained. Both their 
immigrations precede the begin- 
ning of authentic history. The 
building of Gadeir, their chief sea- 
port, by the Phoenicians, is placed 
soon atter the Trojan war. The 
intrusion of the Keits loses itself in 
the mist of antiquity. Later his- 
tory mentions them to have come 
from beyond, the Pyrenees, to 
have®waged long vars with the 
beri, and finaily to have melted 
into one nation; which, under the 
name of Keltiberi, possessed a con- 
siderable tract of land in the south, 
and was noted for its bravery dur- 
ing the wars between the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans. | The 
union was not general; only the 
inhabitants of the south became 
one nation with the Kelts; the 
other Iberi remained unmixed, 
From the great Keltic army some 
tribes separated, who established 
themselves near to the mouth ot 
the river Anas (Guadiana). Ano- 
ther portion occupied the north- 
west extremity under the name 
Artabri. The former preserved 
the general name of Kelts. 

Tne Greeks established some 
colonies along the coast of the 
Tberi within the columns: but, 
except the Saguntum of the La- 
kynthians, and the Emporium of 
the Massilians or Phocwans, they 
were of little importance. 

All the numerous tribes, there- 
fore, which are afterward found in 
Spain, may be divided, 1. uno the 
unmixed aboriginal, inhabitants, 
and, 2. into the tribes wholly or 
partially composed of intruders. 
The former occupied the east and 
west coast of the ocean, the Py- 
renees, and-great partol the coun- 
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try east of the Iber. ‘It cannot be 
proved that the north-west inhabi- 
tants are the same with the proper 
Iberi of the south-east: but I find 
no obstacle te this opinion. To 
these belong the Lusitani, Karpe- 
tani, Killaiki, and Vakkai, of the 
west; the Asturian, Cantabrian, 
and Vask, of the north; the inha- 
bitants of the Pyrenees, through 
whose territory many hordes pas- 
sed without staying, and’ some 
tribes dwelling along the Iber, of 
the east; finally, the inhabitants 
of the highlands of Ortospeda, the 
Oretani, Olkadi, and Bastitani, of 
the south. The language, man- 
ners, and weapons of these people 
are alike; they are one people in 
many subdivisions. 

The mixed tribes may be again 
divided into the Keltiberi and the 
people of the south-coast. The 
former comprchends in a manner 
all the inlaud inhabitants of the 
south. The Kelts chiefly strug- 
gled with the Iberi in the neigh- 
bourhoud of the river so called: 
but, alter the icorporatign, they 
jointly occupied the mounianious 
country on the west of the Iber, 
as far as the source of the Durius 
and Tagus. This was Keltiberia 
in its narrowest import: but the 
nation, having multiplied greatly, 
dispossessed or reduced to slavery 
several tribes, as the Vakkaei, Kar- 
petani, QOretani, &c. who are 
thence incorrectly reckoned as a 
part of it. 

The people of the coast beyon 
the pillars are a mixture of the na- 
tives with Phoenicians; and, with- 
in the pillars, a mixture of the na- 
tives with Greeks, Romans, and 
Carthaginians. Their comimerce 
with strangers destroyed all pecu- 
liarity of character. At first, they 
learned the Punic, afterward the 
Roman language and manners. 
The commerce, to which they 

were 





















































286 Truth. 
habituated them to 


were devoted, 
assume every form. For this rea- 
son, the inlanders despised them, 
made inraads on them, and forced 
them to recur for defence to foreign 
protection. The Keltiberians, on 


the contrary, prided themselves on 
retaining their native savageness 


of dress, weapons, language and 
manners. 

More will be said of the pecu- 
liarities of each people, when the 
description of their boundaries is 
undertaken. This much was ne- 
cessary to prepare a clear survey 
of the remainder. 








TRUTH. 


LIE isadesperate cowardice. 
£4 —Itisto fear man and brave 


God. 

Troth be your guide, difdain ambition’s 
call. 

And if you fa!l with truth, you greatly 
fall. 

There.are lying looks, as weil 
as lying words; dissembling smiles, 
deceiving signs, and even a lying 
silence. 

Nothing appears so low and 
mean as lving and dissimulations ; 

and it is observable that only weak 
animals endeavor to suppiv by 
craft the defects of strength. Vir- 
tue scorns a lie for its cover, and 
truth needs no orator. 

A liar is a he¢tor towards God, 
and a coward towards man. 

Sincerity of heart, and integrity 
of life, are the great and indtspen- 
sible ornaments of human nature. 

That kind of deceit which is 
commonly laid, and smootly car- 
riedon under disguise of friends! ip, 
is of all others the most impious 
and detestable. 

Not to intend what you speak, 
is to give your heart the lie with 
your tongue; not to perform what 
you promise, is to give your tongue 
the lie with your actions. 

Nothing can be more unjust or 
ungenerous, than to play upon the 
belief of a harmiess person; to 
make him suffer for his good opi- 
nion, and fare the worse tor think- 
ing me honest. rod 

it would be more obliging to say 





plainly, we cannot do what is de- 
sired, than to amuse people with 
fair words; which often put them 
upon false measures. 

Great men must go and ‘meet 
truth, if they are desirous to know 
it; for none will carry it to them. 

‘There is no vice that doth so 
cover a man with shame, as to be 
false and perfidious. 

It is easy to tell a lie, hard to tell 
but a lie. One lie needs many 
more to maintain it. 

Sincerity is to speak as wethink; 
to do as we pretend and profess; 
to perform and make good our 
promise, aad really to be what we 
would appear to be. ' 

Lying isa vice so very infamous, 
that even the greatest liars cannot 
bear it in others. 

The Egyptian princes were weal 
to wear a golden chain, beset with 
precious stones, which they stiled 
truth, intimating that to be the 
most illustrious ornament. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing 
more venerable, than fidelity. 
Faitufulness and truth are the most 
sacred excellencies and endows 
ments of the human mind, 

Most of us are aware of, and 
pretend to detest the barefaced in- 
stances of that hypocrisy by which 
we deceive others; but few of us 
are upon our guard, to see that fatal 
hypocrisy by which we deceiveand 
over-reach our own heart. Itisa 


dangerous and flattering distemper, 
which has undone thousands. 
THE 
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The Nettle and the Rofe. a$7 


THE NETTLE AND THE. ROSE. 


= E may consider human life 
W as a garden, ta which roses 
and nettles are promiscuously scat- 
tered, and in which we as often 
feel the sting of the wounding sez- 
tle as we enjoy the fragrance of the 
blooming rose. Those bowers of 
delight, entwined with the wood- 
bine and Jessamine, under whose 
friendly umbrage we seek shelter 
from the ncon-day sun, sometimes 
are the abode of snakes, adders, 
and other venomous Creatures, 
which wound us in those unguard- 
ed scenes of delight. As the year 
has its seasons, and winter and sum- 


mer are constantly in pursuit of 


each other, so changeable likewise 
is the condition of mortals; and 
as the elements are frequently dis- 
turbed by storms, hurricanes, and 
tempests, so is the mind of man 
frequently ruffled and discom- 
posed, till the sun-shine of reason 
and philosophy bursts forth and 
dispels the gloom. Murmuring 
brooks, purling streams, and se- 
questered groves, whatever the fic- 
tions of a poetical imagination may 
have advanced, are not always the 
seat of unmiugled pleasure, nor 
the abode of uninterrupted happi- 
ness, 

The hapless Florio pined away 
some months on the delightful 
banks of the Severn: he com- 
plained of the cruelty of the love- 
ly Annabella, and told his fond 
tale to the waters of that impe- 
tuous stream, which hurried along 
regardless of his plaints; he ga- 
thered the lilies of the field; but 
the lilies were not so fair as his 
Annabella, nor the fragrance of 
the blushing rose so sweet as her 
breath ; the lambs were not so in- 
hocent, nor the sound of the tabor 
on the green half so melodious as 
her voice. Time, however, has 


joined Florio and Annabella in the 
fetters of wedlock, and the plaints 
of the swain are now changed, 
The delusion of the enchantment 
is now vanished, and what he but 
lately consigned, as the only object 
worthy of his sublunary pursuit, 
he now contemplates with cool- 
ness, indifference, and d lisgust en- 
joyment has metamorp! hosed his 
rose into a nettl : 

Saat alps to hisinclina- 
tion, was compelled by his parents 
to marry the amiable C! lara, whose 

sense, tenderness, and virtues, 
soon fixed the heart of the roving 
Ernestus; and what at first gave 
him pain and disgust, by degrees 
became familiar, pleasing, and de- 
lighttul; the wets/e was here chang- 
ed to the rose. 

The wandering libertipe, wha 
pursues the rose through the un- 
lawfwl paths of love, who tramples 
under toot every tender plant that 
comes within his reach, and who 
roves from flower to fOWer, like 
the bee, only to rab it of its sweets, 
will at last lose his way, and, when 
benighted, be compelled to repose 
on the restless bed of wounding 
nettles, 

The blooming rose is an utter 
stranger to the wilds of ambition, 
where gloomy clouds perpetually 
obscure the beams of the joyful 
sun, where th ar gentle sepbhy rs NFS 
wait through the groves, but dis, 

cordant blasts are perpetually howl- 
ing, and where the climate produces 
only rhoras and zettles, 

The rose reaches its highest per- 
fection in the garden of Tolenen 


where the soil is neither too luxuri- 
ant, nor too much impoverished, 
Temperance fans it with the gen- 
tlest zephyrs,and Health andCon- 
tentment sportroynd it. Here the 
nettle no sooner makes its ap- 

pearance 
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pearance than the w atchful eye of 
Prudence espies it; and though it 
nay not be possible totally to era- 
dicate it, it is never suffered to 
reach to any height of perfection. 
Since, then, human life is but 
a sh plioi in which weeds and flow- 
$ promiscuously shoot up and 





Anecdate of Eaftern Magnifieence. 


thrive, let us do what we can to 
encourage the culture of the ro; ie, 
and guard against the spreading 
nettle. However barren may ae 
soil that falis to our lot, yet a careful 
and assiduous culture will contri-~ 
bute not a little to make the garden 
at least pleasing and cheerful. 





ANECDOTE OF EASTERN MAGNIFICENCE: 


HE splendor of the Caliph 

Moétader, when he receiv- 

éd the ambassador of the Greek 

Emperor at Bagdad, seems hardly 

credible. We relate it from one 

of their historians precisely as we 
find it. 

The Caliph’s whole army, both 
horse and foot, were under arms, 
Which together made a body of 
160,000 _men,—His state officers 
stood near him in the most splen- 
did apparel, their belts shining 
with gold and gems. Near them 
were 7000 eunuchs; 4000 white, 
the remainder of them black. The 
porters or door-keepers were in 
number 700. Barges and boats 
with the most saperd decorations 
wereswimming onthe Tigris. Nor 
was the palace itself less splendid, 
in which were hung up 38,000 
pieces of tapestry; 1 2, oo of whic h 
were of silk, embroidered with 
gold. The carpets on the floor 
were 22,000. An hundred lions 
were brought out, with a keeper 
to each lion. 

Among the other spectacles of 
rare and stupendous luxury, was a 
tree of gold and silver, which open- 
ed itself into 18 large branches, 
upon which, and the other Loss 
branches, sat birds of every sort, 
made also of goldand silver. The 
tree littered with leaves of the same 
metals, and, while its branches thro’ 
machinery appeared to move 


of 


themselves, the several birds upon, 
them warbled their proper. and 
vatural notes. 

When the Greck smbasiadioe 

was introduced to the Caliph, he 
was led by the visir through all this 
magnificence. 

But besides maguificence of this 


_ kind, which was at best but tempo- 


rary, the Caliphs gave instances of 
grandeur more permanent. Some 
of them provided public buildings 
for the reception of travellers; sup- 
plied the roads with wells and water- 
ing places; measured out the dis- 
tances by columns of stone, and es- 
tablished posts and couriers. Others 
repaired old temples, or built mag- 
nificent new ones. Theprovision 
of snow (which in hot countries 15 
almost a necessary) was not for- 
gotten. Add -to this, forums, or 
pubiic places for merchants to as- 
semble; infirmaries ; observatories, 
with proper instruments, forthe use 
of astronomers; libraries, schools; 
and colleges for students; together 
with societies instituted for philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

‘In the account of the Escorial 
Arabic manuscripts lately given 
by the learned Casiri, it appears 
that the public libraries in Spain, 
when under the Arabian princes, 
were no fewer than seventy: a no- 
ble help this to literature, when co- 
pies of books were so rare and ex- 
pensiv é. ' 
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For the New-York Magazine. 


Ti 0 @ Friend desiring Philosophical Consolation under Afftiion. 


From 


@ learned Clerg yman. 


My pear Manan, 
F by fhilosopéy you intend the 
various systems of practic al 
rules exc ogitated by the wiser hea- 
then, and, “by ancient and niodern 
writers, tie rnified witlf that bigh- 
counding title, I fear I shall dis- 
Appoint your desire of receiving 
any such lessons from me. For, 
though I confess, that God did not, 
even in the darkest ages, leave him- 
self without witnesses, but, once 
* a long period, raised up men 
vho, by their strength of genius 
A and piety of manners, were orna- 
mental to humanity, and shone as 
lights in a dar & Alace} yet it is very 
certain, that the bulk of those cal- 
led philosophers were proud, ig- 
Norant boasters: and the best of 
them were confused and uncertain 
in their reasonings, and crroneotis 

in many of their principles. 

Some of them attempted to laugh 
mankind out of their sensibility. 
Others; placing true wisdom in an 
equal inditference to patn or plea- 
sure, while they ungratefully re- 
fused the enjoyments of provi- 
dence, endeavored, with a surly 
patience, to ertdure its chastise- 
ments. Even the first principles 
of all religion and morality were 
denied by one party ; and, by ano- 
ther, rendered almost useless, thro’ 
their own corrupt adulterations. 
Democritus, Ejicurus, and a few 
more, were Atheists; and, though 
Plato and other celebrated Theists 
were great and good men, they 
have done more int ury to the world 
by their metaphysic al notions, thaa 
ail their fine morality , however en- 
forced, can repair. 

In short, human reason, by the 
adorable wisdom of God, has been 
left to exert itself to the utmost, 

Fune, 1797. 


that its weakness and insufficienty 
might appear: of which the great 
Socrates (if I mistake not) was so 
sensibie, that he confessed his ig- 
norance; and, witht a prophetic 
sagacity; perceived the absolute 
need of some divine instructor, 
whom he believed God would, in 
due time, send for the certain di- 
rection of mankind. 

Whatever improvement in ci- 
vilization, in arts and sciences, has 
obtained in the world, under the 
conduét of natural reason alone, it 
is an undeniable fact, that, in true 
wisdom, the human mind ever 
made but a slow and inconsider- 
able progress. When did Rome 
flourish more than in the days of 
Cicero? Or who, of allthat auguse 
commonwealth, was more human- 
ized and learned than he? “And 
yet there is not, in all history; a 
better proof of my assertion, thar 
his famous work Of the Nature of 
the Gods. When was Athens mote 
celebrated for its learning and po- 
liteness, than in the days of Saint 
Paul? And vet that great Apostle 
found it necessary to reprove their 
ignorance eve of the true God. 
1 am firmly persuaded; that no peo- 
ple in the world; unassisted by re- 
velation, did ever make greater im- 
provement in knowledgethan these 
ancient worthies; and therefore I 
conclude; that mere unassisted rea- 
son is a very poor and insufficient 
guide. 

Eternal gratitude, then, is due to 
that Supreme Goodness which, 
compassionating our ignorance and 
blindness, did, at sundry times and 
in divers manners, by the - Patriarchs, 
by the Prophets, and, last of all, 
his own most beloved Son, instru 
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us in the true knowledge of our- 
selves, and in the right and certain 
way to happiness here, and to a 
blessed immortality hereafter. We 
have no need to grope in the dark; 
we have no need of conjectural 
systems; we have no need of phi- 
losophy, falsely so called. We have 
a more sure word of prophecy ; a clear 
light to our feet, and lamp to our 
paths; the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, shining in the face 
and doétrine of Fesus Christ: we 
have the word, the written word 
of the living God; written for the 
express purpose of making us wise 
anto salvation, and to reprove, correct, 
and instruc? us in righteousness. 
This divine word is the only 
rule of our faith and practice: nor 
are we under the smallest obliga- 
tion to receive any doctrine, how- 
ever countenanced by the many or 
the learned, any farther than it is 
supported by this. And hence we 
may perceive the wide and. happy 
Gihiwiee between the christian 
church and the philosophic schools. 
In the latter, the absurdest proposi- 
tions might be maintained and pro- 
pagated without contradiction: in 
the former, every doétrine is tried 
by the touch-stone of infallible 
truth. I know that some assert, 
(but they are words of falshood 
and impudence) that the scriptures 
are capable of any meaning; and 
I confess, that some of the clergy 
(for men of all ages and profes- 


sions are, in general, the same) 


have been and still are as culpable 
as any of the ancient philosophers: 
but whoever reads the sacred re- 
cords with a pious, impartial, and 
attentive mind, will easily confute 
both the one and the other.. 

From this inexhaustible treasury 
we may receive an abundant sup- 
aly for every spiritual exigence. 

‘hatever afilictions or distresses 
oppress the mind, will derive from 


thence a never-failing remedy.— 
There, my dear madam, you wiil 
be more particularly instructed in 
the unsearchable wisdom of Divine 
Providence ; and perceive the good- 
ness of God in disappointing our 
fond expectations of present hap- 
piness, that we may learn the ne- 
cessity of seeking it where only 
true and permanent joys are to be 
found. By this mirror of divine 
truth you will perceive, that our 
light affli@ions, which (compara- 
tively speaking) are dut for a mo- 
ment, will, it rightly managed, 
work out for us @ very exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory: i.e. while 
we look not at the things which are 
seen, because they are temporal; but 
gt the things which are not seen— 
even theeternal and glorious things 
which God has prepared for them 
that love him. 

I find myself gliding into my 
professional style, and, unless care- 
ful, shall surprize you witha sER- 
MON instead of an epistle. And 
what if Ido? It is a passage not 
inapplicable to the subject before 
us, that when the philosophical 
world by wisdom: knew not God, it 
[leased God, by the FOOLISHNESS 
of BREACHING, fo save them that 
believe. And, in truth,.the inesti- 
mable value of the sacred writings 
is a subject of such vast import- 
ance, and so full of consolation to 
every weary and heavy-laden soul, 
that I could willingly preach upon 
it until my strength should fail. 

Permit me,. therefore,, my dear 
madam,.to recommend to yaur se- 
rious perusal,. and to your perpe- 
tual love, that most precious libra- 
ry, The Book of God. Make it your 
daily instruétor, your divine men- 
tor, your inseparable companion. 
It will richly compensate all your 
studious pains; and that not only 
in a spiritual, but also ina classical 
sense. Some of the best —_ 
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cand sublimest expressions of the 
poets are evidently but imitations 
of the ancient prophets: from 
whom were your sudjefs taken, 
and your soft and delicate pencil 
tinged with sheir divine colouring, 
how much more affecting would 
your elegant. compositions appear! 

What I have written is equally 
the effect of your own obliging re- 
_ and of an undissembled 
riendsi:ip on my part: though, 
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perhaps, I have not, in all respects, 
corresponded with your wishes. 
To the extent of my powe? it will 
always be a pleasure to contribute 
to your happiness or amusement; 
and I hope no opinion you have 
conceived of vourself, or of me; 
will deprive me of your corres- 
pondence. 
liam, my dear madam, 
your sincere friend and 
most humble servant. 


ee - 


Observations on the best Method of réstoring Worn-ont Soils without Manure. 


{From the Edinburgh 
HE first thing necessary on 
such lands is, immediately 
after harvest, to turn them up with 
the plough as deep as possible. In 
order to do this effeétually, it will 
sometimes be needful for a second 
plough to follow the first in the 
same furrow, which will throw the 
miould over, and bury the stubble 
and weeds. In this case, there 
will be. anew soil uppermost, which 
being fresh to the air, will receive 
much greater and more lasting be- 
nefit from the sun, the rain, and 
the frosts, than it otherwise could 
do, as thereby it willattra¢t a greater 
quantity of the nutrition which 
these afford. The smbble and 
weeds being by this method of 
ploughing buried deep, will much 
sooner rot than when just covered. 
In this state the ridges will He high, 
and if the land be wet, or of the 
brick earth kind, will be full of 
clots or large lumps. ® 
No time should siow be lost by 
delaying to render this newly turn- 
ed up soil as fine as harrowing can 
make it. I know in this particu- 
lar my judgment will be called in 
question by numbers. Common 
farmers will say, * To what pur- 
pose isall this expence and labour, 
when, if the land be suffered to 
lie in its rengh state through the 
winter, the frost and the rains will 


Weekly Magazine. ] 

do the work for you?””—But this 
is the language of thesluggard, and 
the inexperienced husbandmang 
only. 

Iam convinced by repeated ex 
periments, close observations, and 
plain reasoning on known fatts, 
that lands which are made fine be- 
fore the sharp frost and winter rains 
come on, will receive a much 
greater share of theirinfluence than 
any other. 

If the land be left in a rough 
state, there is seldom time for the 
rains and frost to affeét more than 
the outside of the large clods or 
lumps; the outside will indeed be 
pulverized, bat the middle of the 
lumps, wherever they are large, 
will be found nearly in the same 
hard stiff state as when turned up 
by the plough. Hence it must 
appear to every one, that in this 
case the benefit ef air, winter 
rains and frosts, on lands thus left, 
is partial; and the consequence 
is, that harrowing it in the spring, 
when these are over, is too late for 
its receiving the benefit which 
would heve accrued from them, 
and the power of vegetation is not 
so vigorous. os 

But to make winter fallows as 
fine as they can be in autumn, and 
then ridge them up in that pulve- 
rized state, is aéting most-dégree- 
ei ably 
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ably to nature. The greatest pos- 
sible qaa@fitity of surface is by this 
means é sed to the atmosphere ; 
and the sand is left in a state 
wherein the rains and the frost are 
most easily admissible. They will 
then penetrate and enrich the whole 
mass to a greater depth. 

If the frost penetrates a quantity 
of earth, formed into a largé hard 
clod, partially, on account of its 
bulk and hardness, (which is al- 
ways found to be the case,) it is 
evident that the same clod broken 
into four parts would be thereby 
penetrated four times as much, or, 
in other words, four times the 
quantity of earth would beaffected 
by it,and on athaw be pulverized, 
For we find, that after the break- 
ing up of a severe frost, all the 
small clods crymble easily into 
powder; while the laree ones are 
only made smaller by the crumb- 
ling of their surfaces to a certain 
depth. 

By this deep ploughing which ] 
have recommended, the worn-out 
soil being turned in, the second 
stratum or fresh earth is now up- 
permost: and having, by being 
madeas fineas it can be in autumn, 
been exposed to the air, the rain, 
and the frost during winter, is 
thereby sweetened and cleansed of 
its impurities; and thus become a 
new fresh fertilized earth, in the 
best possible state for vigorous ve- 
getation. 

Many farmers will probably ob- 
je& to this method, on account of 
ts being attended with a little ex- 
traaxpence.' But I wishthem to 
consider first, that this expence is 
more in appearance than reality, 
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for less labour is requisite in the 
spring; and secondly, that it will 


be amply repaid by the goodness of 


succeeding craps. y 


About seven years since, I made 
a comparative experiment of this 
kind on a field of ten acres, the 
soil of which was as equal as pos- 
sible in. goodaess. The one half 
of this field I left, after ploughing, 
in its rougis state, the surface being 
covered with large hard clods. 
The other half I made as fine as 
possible, by harrowing with ox 
horrows, and beating in pieces the 
hardest and largest cleds witich the 
harrow would not break. 

In the spring, the part [ had har- 
rowed was much finer, without any 
additional labour, than I could ren- 
der the other (which was left in its 
rough state) by repeated harrow- 
ings ; for the rain and the frost hav- 
ing not penetrated the middle of. 
the large clods, they had received 
no benefit therefrom, and were as 
hard as bricks, being only lessened 
in size. 

BAcgee the whole field with 

varley the last week in April, and 
threw nine pounds of broad clover 
in with it. On harvesting it, I 
kept the crops separate; The part 
lett rough produced twenty-tour 
bushels per acre; the other thirty- 
one; the latter by much the finest 
sampie. The crop of clover next 
year was equally in favor of the 
method Lam recommending, being 
heavier by near half a ton per acre, 

The extra expence on this part 
was only about eight shillings per 
acre; the extra produce vielded an 
extra profit of more than. twenty 
shillings per acre. 





ON THE POETRY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


F Lavater had contemplated 
the portrs ait of Lop e de Vega, 
without know ing whom it re pre- 





sented, he would certainly have 
Pe recdaosl him an extraordinary 
many, but he would not have sus- 

pected 
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pected him to have been a poet. 
The Spainards have well charac- 
terized his genius by its “monstruo- 
sidad, a word which must literaliy 
be sendurda monsiruosity; no 
other term could so weil have de- 
lienated it. Lope de Vega is never 
sublime, seldom pathetic, and sel- 
dom natural; rarely above medi- 
ocrity in any of his writings, he 
as attained the celebrity by their 
pan 
Purity of lauguage, and harmo- 
nious versification, Cistinguish all 
the poems ot this indet tatigable Spa- 
niard. Born and educated at Ma- 
dric, if he had beheld no stream 
but the Manzanares, and no coun- 
try but the melancholy plains of 
Castille, we might have expected 
dulness; but the secretary and fa- 
vorite of the duke of Aiva must 
have accompanied his master to 
Willa Franca and to Oropesa; and 
tranguil and majestic beauty of 
the one, and the wild sublimity of 
the other, would have awakened 
allthe enthusiasm of poetry if Lope 
de Vega had been indeed a poet. 
Win hen a school- boy, lic bartered 
his verses with his acieshi fellows, 
jor hymns and prints; when a 
young man, he wrote eclogues, 
and a comedy, in praise of the 
Grand Inguisitor; and a pastoral, 
in honor of the duke of Alva. 
From these symptoms, one who 
knew the human heart might have 
prophesied, that the young poet 
never would attain to excellence. 
The Dutch idea of bartering his 
verses could not have entered the 
mind of the enthusiast: the young 
enthusiast carefully conceals his 
feelings from observation, and he 
who ts not an enthu 
ver expect to be a poet. 


last must nhe- 


Is there who ne’er thofe myftic tran- 
fpor s felr, 

OF foiituce and melancholy born? 

He needs net woo the Muic! 
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Were it not for the reverence 
which tashion has attached to their 
names, we should yawn over Vir- 
gil and Horace, when they pros- 
titute poetry to panegyric. , No 
great or good man ever e ou- 
raged arhymer to bespatter him 
with praise; panegyric nas, there- 
fore, usually been employed on 
the weak and the wicked, on those 
whom we despise and detest; but, 
among the villains whose deeds pol- 
lute the page of history, the duke 
of Alva ranks in the first class. 
This man united in himself, the 
bigotry of the priest, the duplicity 
of the politician, and the brutality 
of the soldier; and to this man did 
Lope de Vega write a pastoral! 
Arcadia and the duke of Alva! 
Madness never. produced a more 
ne association ! 

Phe Arcadia of Lope de Vega 
is one of the innumerable imita- 
tions that swarmed in Spain, after 
George of Montenwyor published 
his Diana. The age had been ac- 
ustomed to extravagance by their 
books of chivalry ; compared with 
which, the pastoral romance ap- 
peared natural.. ‘That this species 
of composition may possess very 
great beauty, has been sufficiently 
proved by Fiorian, in his alteration 
of the Galatea ot Cervantes, and 
more particularly in his Estelle. 1 
know of no work in the English 
language that can properly be clas- 
sed under this head, though a very 
interesting one might be produced 
on the model of Florian, if the 
French frippery of, sentiment, 
which infeéts even his writings, 
were avoided. 

I never toiled through the Ar- 
cadia of Lope de Vega. Atteg pe- 
netra tingsomie thirty or forty pages 
into the Tittle volume, I found that 
a few scattered conceits could not 
atone for its intolerable dullness. 
Great strength of imagination only 
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can reconcile the reader to a total 
want of taste, but the imagination 
of this indetatigable Spamiard was 
not strong, and his taste may be 

suged ot by asentence relating to 
thethe rome of his Arcadia: ‘* the 
raysot Belisarda’seves shone upon 
the water like the reflection of the 
sun upon a looking-glass.”’ 

Ot his longer poems, I have 
never seen the ferusaien Conquis- 
tada: I am, however, well enough 
acquainted with the style and 
powers of Lope de Vega, fully to 
credit Mr. Hayley, when he says, 
thatit is, in every respect, infinitely 
inferior to the work of Tasso, 
which it attempted to rival. Ot 
his “* Beauty ot Angelica,’”’ a com- 
plete analysis, with specimens suf- 
ficiently copious, may soon be ex- 
pecied in a promised werk upon 
Spain and Portugal. His Dra- 
gontea is very bad. It is reported, 
that Mr. Polwhele has likewise 
chosen Sir Francis Drake as the 
subjectof an epic poem. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake was a good sailor; he 
makes a very respectable figure in 
the naval history of England; but 
he is but a sorry hero forthe poet! 
A privateer is only a legalized pi- 
rate, which old Fuller calls the de- 
vil’s water rat, and tue worst kind 
ot sea vermin. 

Diogo de Sousa, in his celebrat~ 
ed satire called the Journev of Di- 
oga Camacho to Parnassus, has 
made a happy allusion to the ri- 
valry of Lope de Vega with Tasso, 
and his lamentable inferiority. 
Camacho calls on the Spanish poet 
to beg a letter of introduction to 
Apolio. Lope replies: 


My father for Arcadia is departing, 

(Where i have been myfelf) and he fhall 
write 

Your introdu@ion firft. He journeys there 

To icek fome tidings of a certain lord, 

By name * Anfrifo; it is now fome time 


Since we have heard ought of him, ana 
we doubt : 

Whether @ lives or not. I anfvér’d him, 

Senhor. I would not have you venture 
theré, 

Nor truft yourfelf in Paleftine unmafk'd 

And heedlefs ; for the very children fay, 

That, as Torquato did enricly hole parts, 

So you have ruin’d them f 


His comedies are said to delines 
ate characters well, and faithfully 
to represent the manners of the 
age he lived in. This commen- 
dation they could not have obtain- 
ed without, in some degree, me- 
riting it; and there is a liveliness 
in the lighter pieces of Lope de 
Vega, which shows him best qua- 
lified for such subjects. He him- 
self excuses his total negle& of all 
dramatic rules, by aliedging the 
taste of the age. “ I have written 
better (says he) but seeing what 
monstrous productions please the 
women and the mob, I have loc 
ed up all my precepts and turnet 
Plautus and Terence out of my li- 
brary. Surely it is just that, as the 
public pey, the public should be 
pleased.” A childish and ridicus 
lous defence, which deserves not 
refutation ! 

The burlesque pieces of this uniy 
versal author were published by 
him, under the name of the Li- 
centiate Thome de Burguillos, 
perhaps because he thought them 
little consonant to his ecclesiastical 
character; perhaps, because he was 
ashamed of a species of poetry so 
despicable. An ade to a Flea was 
printed in one of those works to 
which he aftixed his name, but ne- 
ver avowed himself to be the au- 
thor of it. The editor of the Par- 
nasso Espanol calls it a witty and 
lagenious Composition; it displays 
however, little ingenuity, and less 
wit. The poet teiis the Fiea where 
he goes, and what he feeds upon, 
and calls hima greater Turk than 

Aurath, 


* One of the characters in Lope de Vega’s Arcadia. 
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Amurath, because ‘he spares no- 
body. i 

The Spanish poets appear to 
have been little envious of each 
other’s reputation. Jn his Laurel 
de Apollo, Lope de Vega has li- 
berally praised nis contemporaries ; 
and poems ofthe same nature have 
been composed by Gil Polo, Vi- 
cente Espinel, and the great Cer- 
vantes, ‘They satirized each other’s 
faults, but they honestly allowed 
each other’s merits; the abilities of 
Lope de Vega and of Gongora 
were acknowledged by those who 
most strongly exposed the careless- 
ness of the one, and the atteéta- 
tion of the other. 

I have read nearly two hundred 
of his sonnets. As might be ex- 
pected, many of them contain parts 
that are beautiful; none of them 
are perfect.as choles. The follow- 
ing 1s a fair specimen: 

To go, and yet tolinger on the way: 

To linger, and look back; and yet to 

0 
To see a fyren’s pleafant voice and 
know 
The winds of Fortune waft you far away; 
To build gay fabrics in the bafeiefs air ; 
Like Lucifer, to fall precipitate 
From Heaven's high blifs, evento a 
demwon’s fate, 
To fink defpairing ; nor regret defpair ; 
From Friendhhip’s voice affectionate to 
A * 

Wildly to rove, and talk in folitade; 
To think each pafling hour eternity ; 

Adl iil expecting, not to hope fur good; 
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of his age; full of honors as of 
days. It not the best of poets, he 
was the most fortunate; the wealth 
he acquired rendered nim happy 
in lite, and the use he made of it 
cheered him in death. He died 


honored by the great, celebrated | 


by the learned, and regretted by 
tae poor. His reputation stiil 
flourishes in hisown country; and 
though the impartial judgment of 
foreigners cannot rank his pro- 
ductions above mediocrity, let it 
be remembered, that he never was 
excelled in industry as an author, 
or in liberality as a man. 

The tollowing sonnet may serve 
toshow im what estimation he was 
held by his co-temporaries: it is 
by Antonio Barbosa Bacellar, writ- 
ten in Spanish—but a complete 
specimen of Portuguese taste: 


On the Death of Lope de Vega. 


Lope! like fome fair Syren in a fea 
Of tears, thy Mufe was heard! her 
wond’rous fong 
Could fill the memory of the dead 
prolong, 
Baffling Obtivion by her harmony. 
Even Death, aftonish’d at their powerful 
ftrain, 
Heard its enchanting mofic with alarm, 
And trembled, left his defolating arm. 
Should give no viétims to Oblivion’s reigns 
He came, he conquer’d :—farely at fome 
hour, 
When o'er the eyeelids of thy mighty 
Mule 
Sleep fhed the poifon of her poppy dews > 
He had not conquer’d elfe that waking 


And all the hell of jealouly to prove, power, 
Ys to be abfent from the maid we love. No reft thet bard of life, whofe tuneful 
breath, 
. On the 25th of August, 19355 Would furely then have given thee lifem 
died Lope de Vega, in the 73d year O Death! T.Y. 
ea TT 





Critical Remarks on some of the most eminent Historians of England. 


[ From. Gardenftone’s Mifcellanies. } 


HOUGH we are now in the 
close of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, the history of this island has 
never been studied with proper at- 


particular, which precedes the 

formation, seems, at present, buried. 
in profound neglect. For this mis- 
fortune, sufficient reasons may be 


tention, That portion of it, in assigned; an hundred and fifty 


years 
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2 
years were wasted in theological 
frenzy, or in defeating the tyrat ny 
« the house of Stu: art, and a mo- 
dern compiler of general historg is 
Strongly tempted to rush with pre: 
cipitation over the remoter periods, 
and to reserve his abilities and re- 
search for those later scenes, in 
which a reader of the oo day 
is more heartily interested. —On 
some of these modefn authors, a 
few candid observations may repay 
a perusal. 

The name of Rapin is now 
almost forgotten; and Mr. Hume, 
in the end of his English History, 
has branded him as an author * the 
most despicable both in style and 
matter.”’ Phe censure is invidious, 
and unjust: His work contains an 
immense multitude of interesting 
circumstances, w holly omitted by 
the Scottish author. From his 


personal situation, a classical com- 
position was not to be expected. 
He wrote amore complete General 


History of England than had ever 
appeare din this country; and what- 
ever be his faults, it would be un- 
generous to deny his uncommon 
merit. 
SALMON made an essay on the 
same subjeét. Though short, it 
contains much infor mation, which 
is not to be found in more volu- 
minous historians of England. His 
own reflexions are brief, iively, and 
It iseusual to represent 
Richard ILI. as deformed and de- 
crepid; yet these very authors in- 
form us, that he unhorsedand killed 
with his own hand the standard- 
bearer of Heory VILL. who was re- 
puted to be the strongest knight in 
the rebel army. The inconsistency 
of these two stories is pointed out 
by Salinon. He has teft behind 
him no work of very superior value, 
vet he must have been an author of 
superior abilities; for, without be- 
coming tiresome, he has written 
more than most of tts have read. 
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The same remarks apply wiih 
equal justice to Dr. SMoLiet 
‘The immense buik of his writings 
proves that he composed with 
greater facility than ordinary men 
are able to converse. By his own 
account, in the expedition of Hum- 
phrey Clinker, it appéars that he 
very often wrote merely for w ages ; 
and on such occ: asions, nothing 
above mediocrity can with reason 
be demanded. The continuation 
of his English History, from 1748 
to i764, is a mere se 
chaos, without even a spark o 
merit. There is great réason to 
believe that he, or rather his jour- 
neymen, copied at random from 
somebody else, most of the quota- 
tions and references arranged witli 
so much parade on the margin of 
his text. 

GurTarte has left behind him 
more than one ponderous fabric on 
British history. He had sens@, 
learning, candour; and industry. 
He had an original manner, and 
w istied to think icr himself; Buto 
elegance, he was an entire stranger, 
and to that happy choice of circum- 
stances which forms an instructive 
historian; he was often familtar 
without perspicuity, and prolix 
without completeness. No writer 
is at present less popular. A geo- 
gr aphical g grammar has been printed 

under his name; but it is generally 
understood, that he had no share 
in its composition. ; 

In point of style, Mr. Hume 
may be studied as a perfect model. 
Pure, nervous, eloquent, he is sim- 
ple without weakness, and sublime 
without effort. In the art of telling 
an humorous story, he can never 
be excelled; and rhen he chose to 
exert him self, he was even a con- 

siderable master of the pathetic: 

But it was his misfortune to despise 

accuracy of research, and fidelity 

of citation: He was a bitter Tory i 
an 
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arid while detection flashed in his 
face, he commonly adhered to 
whatever he had once written. 
His account of the house of Stuart 
is not the statement of an historian, 
but the memorial of a pleader in 
a Court of Justice. He sometimes 
asserts a positive untruth, contra- 
dicted by the very author whom 
he pretends himself to be quoting; 
but more commonly gains his pur- 
pose, by suppressing the waole 
evidence on the opposite side of 
the question. His conduét in the 
controversy with Mr. Tytler, can 
hardly be defended: And his in- 
jurious treatment of Queen Mary 
of Scotland is not more disgusting 
than his farcical panegyrics on the 
virtues of her posterity. When we 
examine Mrs. Macaulay’s perform- 
ance on the saine period, we meet 
with a profusion of interesting in- 
telligence, of which the mere reader 
of Hume has not the most distant 
conception. ‘The Scottish histo- 
rian gives but short and partial ex- 
cerpts from the writers of the times. 
His female antagonist, on the other 
hand, gives large extracts from the 
original writers; and though to a 
superficial eye, her work assumes 
an air less pleasing and classical, 
what is lost in elegance is fully re- 
paid in authenticity. He is a zea- 
lous advocate for the ceremonies, of 
the Church of England. He cen- 
sures those brave and able men 
who resisted and defeated her 
usurpations; and to whom we are, 
at this day, indebted for our liber- 
ties. He attempts to prove, that 
Episcopacy is preferable to Pres- 
byterianism, and that Laud may be 
vindicated for persecuting the dis- 
senters. Had Mr. Hume been 
serious in this opinion, he might 
have deserved an answer. But on 
turning over to his Essays, we are 
surprised by the most stupendous 
and unblushing contradi¢tion, One 
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chief end of his metaphysical writ- 
ings 1s to extinguish every senti- 
ment of religion. Thesame Court, 
therefore, which sent Bastwick and 
Prynne to the pillory, would, with 
far less injustice, have sent our his- 
torian himself to @ more decided 
situation, What are we to think 
of a protessed infidel defending the 
the barbarous insolence of the 
priesthood ? 

Mr. Hume has expressed much 
indignation at that memorable act 
of justice, the execution of Caarles 
I. His two elder sons ought to 
have shared the same fate. Their 
annals are distinguished by endless 
usurpations, plots, rebellions, and 
massacres; by two foreign wars, 
anda revolution. We cannot but 
observe with the honest Dutchman, 
that their predecessor ** was quite 
another man.” Had Cromwell 
survived but for ten years longer, 
we should have heard no more 
about the posterity of “ The Holy 
Martyr.” 

James I. butchered Sir Walter 
Raleigh, without the form ofa trial. 
Mr. Hume tells us, that this mea- 
sure ** was esteemed an instance of 
the utmost cruelty and injustice;” 
and his vindication of James is one 
of the most elaborate passages in his 
whole work. The best of his ar- 
guments appears to be, “ that no 


jury would have found Raleigh, 


guilty !” 

At the sentence of Lord Bacon, 
Mr. Hume adds, that James “ con- 
ferred on hima large pension of 
eighteen hundred pounds a-year, 
and employed every expedient to 
alleviate the weight of his age and 
misfortunes.” This pension would 
have been equivalent to six or eight 
thousand pounds sterling at the 
present day: And as his Majesty 
had nothing of his own, it must 
have been transferred from the 
pockets of his subjects. Thetrans« 
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action at best could have but re- 
sembled an apprentice interfering 
with his master’s till; a comparison 
which applies to most other exam- 
ples of royal munificence. Buf 
the faé&t is, that Bacon, from the 
time of his sentence, lived as he 
died, in beggary. On this point, the 
reader may consult Mrs. Macaulay 
and: her authorities. 

Mr. Hume has canted much 
@dout the death of Strafford, and 
claims the merit of having shed 
some * generous tears” on that 
subject. All that he says, put to- 
gether, is not worth a single ex- 
pression of honest Pym. When 
Strafford, then a leader of Opposi- 
tion, for the sake of a place at 
Court, deserted the public cause; 
“vou have left us,” said Pym, 
“ but we shall not leave y ou while 
your head is on your shoulders ;” 
and he kept his word. 

No part of our historian’s per- 
fermance has been. more contro- 
verted than that relative to Queeir 
Mary. Perhaps-the next age may 
consider her conduét in a light 
equally different from-her present 
accusers and her apologists. I 
would meet the former on their 
own ground, aaeefrankly reply, 
that the brutal insolence of Darnly 
to his wife, his sovereign, his bene- 
factress, deserved ten deaths; and 
that Mary, if connected with the 
conspirators, was at worst. but an 
executioner of justice. HH she 
wanted to deposeand destroy Eliza- 
beth, still the ruin of her country, 
the massacre of her friends, the loss 
of her kingdom, her liberty,, and 
her child, justified her revenge. 
Let us, for example, suppose that 
Mr. Hume had been confined in 
one of the dungeons of the Holy 
Office at Lisbon, and that he had 
obtained a chance of escaping. 
Query, Would he have refused free- 
dom, for*fear of- injuring the in- 
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quisitor who arrested him? Surely 
he could not have scrupled at 
knocking out the brains of the 
whole fraternity? Many modern 
historians, and among others, Mr. 
Hume, have fallen into the prac- 
tice-of quaint wiredrawn portraits. 
The virtues and literary genius of 
James I. for instance, are expanded 
by our author into a quarto page, 
which can be regarded butas waste 
paper. As a man of taste, Mr. 
Hume is often extremely singular. 
He affirms that Shakespeare “ was 
totally ignorant of ai/' theatrical art 
and conduct; that it is in vain we 
look either for continued purity,. 
or simplicity of diction; and that 
he cannot for anytime uphold area- 
sonable propriety of thought.” "There 
is much more to the same purpose. 
Mr. Hume, in common with 
most of our historians, has omitted 
to give an account of his materialss 
A: judicious reader,. when he sees 
them perpetually referred to, will 
ask who is Froissart, and who is 
Rhymer? Till the accession of 
the house of Tudor, his narrative 
is abrupt. For example; the reign 
of Edward IIL. extended to almost 
half a century, and is one of the 
most busy and memorable in an- 
cient or modern annals. It is com- 
pressed by Mr. Hume within an 
hundred oétavo pages, while the 
reign of Elizabeth alone fills one of 
his baegest volumes.. His warmest 
admirers must allow, that ‘he be- 
trays a wide disproportion of parts 
in the execution of his plan: But 
in truth, it was by far too extensive 
to be completed by any single pen. 
It was necessary to write a book of 
a saleable size.. As an epitome of 
English History, it is too large; 
but as a complete history, it is hy 
fartooshort. We often see whole 


folios printed on the antiquities of 
a single town, ora single country 
parish. Why then show id we think 
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it trresome to read twenty or thirty 
volumes on the national history of 
our ancestors? Mr. Hume, like 
many men of eminence, has per- 
formed too little, by attempting to 
perform too much; yet his writings 
afford universal and lasting plea- 
sure. Thedistinétness of-his man- 
ner, and the acuteness or plausibi- 
lity .of his general observations, 
cast a veil over the .errors and de- 
ficiencies of his narrative. 

‘On the ancient history of Eng- 
land, few. Writers havethrown more 
light than the famous Fr o1ss ART. 
His chronicle commences with the 
accession of Edward ILI. and ends 
with the death of Richard I. con- 
taining a period of seventy-three 
years, Like almost every other 
writer, he has numerous and .ob- 
vious imperfections. But what 
Plutarch has remarked of a passage 
an Xenephon, may with equal jus- 
tice be applied to this author, 
Froissart does not describea march, 
a battle, a siege, or a pursujt, but 
he; places them before our eyes. 
By the first stroke of his artless, yet 
magic pen, we are transported into 
the tumult of aétion, and ferward 
to forget that we continue in the 
closet. He has not indeed at- 
tempted the higher walks of elo- 
guence. He is neither a Thucy- 
dides nor a Sallust, nor :does he 
display the judgment and acouracy 
of Polybius; but he deserves to be 
termed the Xenophon of his age. 
Replete with materials, it is true 
that he has inserted a multiplicity 
of partivulars, which are no longer 
interesting at the-distance of four 
centuries. But wherever his sub- 
ject rises equal to his abilities, full, 
without redundancy, intelligent 
aud instructive, without ostenta- 
tion, he charms us by that pathe- 
tic simplicity of manner, that mi- 
nute but happy selection of cir- 
cumstances, which animates the 
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page of thé admired “Athenian: 
Nor is it the least honorable part 
of his praise, that he appears to have 
been entirely divested of national 
and of personal prejudice, and 
that without any vestige of parade 
or affectation, he frequently dis* 
covers the traces of a feeling heart. 
The candid reader will forgive this 
tribute of respect. While hourly 
oppressed with a fresh multitude 
of insipid compilations from com- 
pilations, we are in the most serious 
danger of forgetting the very exist- 
ence of those inestimable writers 
from whom our whole sources of 
information are originally derived, 
Of the many ship-loads of treatises 
on Roman affairs, which English, 
and still more, French idleness has 
dragged into light, a numberless 
majority make not the most distant 
approaches to classical merit; and 
yet of the greater part, of Greek 
and Roman historians, an entire 
and decent ‘translation will be 
sought for in vain da either lan- 
guage. After such mournful evit 
dénce of our-stupidity, it is hope- 
less to add, that an accurate version 
of Froissart would be an important 
acquisition to the literary warld. 


His memoirs-exhibit a beautiful 


portion of feudal history; and a 


liberal mind wall observe with pe- - 


culiar pleasure, that they are not 

etormed by the madness of theo- 
jogical rancour. They do not ex» 
hibit the horrid farce of nations 
exterminating each other for anti- 
quated systems of faith, in’ the 
wildestdegree absurd, or absolutely 
unintelligible. This venerable ve- 
teran was not to disgust us byethe 
detail of controversies and of mar- 
tyrdoms, where learning is frivo- 
lity, and fortitude at best but the 
frenzy of ignorance; nor were a 
cock-fight and a card-table, a mas- 
querade and an horse-race, to limit 
the amusements and ambition ofa 
brave 
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brave and proud nobility. The 
Black Prince never condescended 
to. become arbiter in the quarrels 
of a band of jockies, of fiddlers, 
or of stage dancers. Neither his 
father nor his fellow-soldiers would 
have admired his magnanimity. 
Glowing with the most exalted 
sentiments of personal indepen- 
dence and heroic fame, it was to 
vindicate the importance of his 


family, or the beauty of his mis- 
tress, that thé knight couched his 
lance, and rusted into the field. 
The rough, but manly features of 
the soul, displayed an interesting 
dignity: The passions blazed into 
their wildest effort; and though 
reason and humanity cannot always 
approve, the tear of sensibility at- 
tests that we admire. 
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A PORTRAIT OF MANKIND.—By Srexve. 


TANITY bids all her sons to 

be generous and brave,— 

and her daughters to be chaste and 

courteous.——But why do we want 

her instructions ?—-Ask the come- 

dian, who is taught a part he tecls 
not.— 

Is it that the principles of reli- 
gion want strength, or that the real 
passion for what is good and wor- 
thy will not carry us high enough ? 
+—God! thou knowest they carry 
us too high—we want not to de— 
but to seem.— 

Loox out of your door,—take 
notice of that man: see what dis- 
quieting, intriguing, and shifting, 
he 1s content to gotirough, merely 
to be thought a man of plain-deal- 
ing:—three grains of honesty 
would save him ali this trouble:— 
alas! he Las them not.— 

Behold a second, under a shew 
of piety hiding the impurities of a 
debauched lite:—he is just enter- 
ing the house of God:—would he 
was more pure—or less pious !— 
but then he would not gain his 

int. 

Observe a third going almost 
in the same track, with what an 
inflexible sanctity of deportment 
he sustains himselfas he advances! 
—every line in his face writes ab- 
stinence ;—every stride looks like 
a check upon his desires: see, I 
beseech you, how he is cloakedup 





with sermons, prayers, and sacra- 
ments; and so bemuffled with the 
externals of religion, that he has 
not a hand to spare fora worldly 
purpose ;—he has armor at least— 
Why does he put iton? Isthere no 
serving God withourall this? Must 
the garb of religion be extended 
so wide to the danger of its read- 
ing? Yes, truly, or it will not hide 
the secret—and, What is that?’ 

—That the saint has no reli- 
gion atall. ~ 

—But hear comes GENERO- 
sITy: giving—not to a decayed 
artist—but to the arts and sciences 
themselves. —See,—he 4uilds not 
a chamber in the wall apart for 
the prophets; but whole schools 
and colieges for those who come 
after. Lord! how they will mag- 
nify his name!—’tis in capitals 
already; the first—the highest, in 
the gilded-roll of every hospital 
and asylum— re 

One honest tear shed in private 
over the unfortunate, is worth it 
all. 

What a problematic set of crea- 
tures does simulation makes us! 
Who would divine that all the 
anxiety and concern so visible in 
the airs of one-half of that great 
assembly shouldarise from nothing 
else, but that the other: half of it 
may think them tobe men of con- 


sequence, penetration, parts, and 
conduct? 





Trial after Death among the Egyptians. 


condudl >—W hat a noise amongst 
the claimants about it? Behold hu- 
mility, out of mere pride—and 
honesty almost out of knavery: 
—Chastity, never once in harm’s 
way ;—and courage, like aSpanish 
soldier upon an Italian stage—a 
bladder full of wind. 


gor 

Hark! that, the sound of that 
trumpet,—tlet not my soldier run, 
—’tis some good Caristian giving 
alms. O Pury, thou gentlest of 
hum.n passions! soft and tender 
are thy notes, and ill accord they 
with so loud an instrument. 
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On the public and solemn Trial after Death among the Egyptiang. 
[ Trantlated from the French of M. Thomas. } 





HE pamegyrics pronounced 

upon this occasion were, in 

many respects, like our funeral 
orations: there was this remarkable 
difference, however, that they were 
bestowed upon virtues, and not 
upon’rank. The husbaifdman and 
the mechanic were entitled .to 
them as well asthe Sovereign. It 
was not, among the Egypuans, 
@ vain ceremony, in which an 
Orator whom nobody believed, 
talked of virtues which he himselt 
did not believe, and, affecting to 
be warmly interested in what had 
long been the objeét of the public 
contempt, and of his own, heaped 
harmonious and mercenary lies 
upon one another, and flattered the 
dead in order to be praised or re- 
warded by the living. A General 
was not celebrated for his hama- 
nity, whien his character was mark- 
ed with’ cruelty; nor a magistrate 
for his disinterested conduét, who 
made a traflic of law and justice. 
Princes themselves, 2s well as their 
subje@s, underwent this trial, and 
they were only praised when they 
deserved it. It istilghly reasonable, 
indeed, that the tomb should be a 
barrier betweew? flattery and the 
prince, and that truth shouid be- 
gin where power ends. History 
informs us, that several kings of 
Eyvypt, who had oppressed their 
subjects, in order to raise immeénse 
pyramids, were condemned after 


death, and denied admittance into 


those very tombs which they them- 
selves had built. When such a 
prince died, and the people were 
assembled, there appeared diiferent 
accusers to attack his memory. 
One came ina habit of mourning, 
and charged him with the death of 
his wife and children; another 


4ihg 


‘came in chains, and complained 


of being deprived of his liberty, 
though innocent. ‘Thousands of 
unhappy wretches made their a 
pearance in rags, and said, * We 
were torn from our houses and fa- 
milies to build pyramids and pa- 
laces, every stone of which we 
watered with our tears.”* Men, wo- 
men, and children, in vast crowds, 
stretching forth their hands, all at 
once called aloud, saying,—* He 
occasioned the death of our fathers, 
of our brothers, of our husbands, 
who all perished in an unjust war. 
Ye Judges, when ye pronounce 
upon his character, think of the 
blood of our dearest relations !”— 
But when a beneficient and humane 
prince died (and many such, it must 
be acknowledged, there were), 
while the priests were enumerati 
his virtues, and celebrating, his 
praises, in the presence of the 
people, tears and acclamations were 
mingled with the panegyric; ev 
one blessed his memory, ps 
with the most genuine expressions 
of sincere sorrow, .accompanied 
him to the pyramid were his ashes 
were for ever to remain. 
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Anccuote tf a Frcttentot.-Cold felt on Mountains. 


ANECDOTE OF A HOTTENTOT. 


From Rochon’s Voyage to Madagafcar. } 


F the savages were as miserable 
as we suppote, because they 
are strangers to, or despise all those 
superfluities we praise ‘so much, 
why should they refuse adopting 
our manners, usages and laws: 
Kander Stel, Dutch Governor of 
the €ape of Good Hope, took an 
infant Hottentot, and brought him 
up in the practice of European 
usages. Rich cloaths were given 
to him; he learned several lan- 
guages, and the progress he made 
answered the care bestowed on his 
education. Vander Stel, conceiv- 
ing great hopes of the boy’s genius, 
sent him to India with a Commis- 
sary Genéra!l, who employed him 
nsefully in the concerns of the 
Company. The Commissary died, 
and the Hottentot returned to the 
Cape. A few days after his return, 


on a visit he paid to some Hotten- 
tots his relatives, he took the reso- 
lution to leave off his European 
dress. and wrapped himself up ina 
sheep-skin. In this new raiment he 
waited on Vander Stel, carrying a 
bundle containing his former appa- 
rel, and presenting it to the Géver- 
nor, expressed himself thus:— 
*¢ Pray, Sir, mind that J renounce 
for ever thisattire; Iam determin- 
edtoliveand die faithiul to the réli- 
gion, manners and customs of my 
ancestors. The only favor I crave 
of you is, to let me keep the stock 
and cutlass which I wear; £ shall 
keep them for the love of you.” 
That instant he took to his heels, 
without waiting the Governor’s 
answer, and the Dutch have neveg 
seen him since. 
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On the Cald felt on high Mountains, and at great Depths. 


[From Hunter's Tranflation of Euler's Letters. J 


T appears very surprizing, that 
we should feel the same degree 
of cold in al! regions, after we have 
risen to a certain heigbt, say 24,000 
feet; considering that the variation 
with respeét to heat, am the earth, 
not only in different climates, but 
in the same country, at different 
seasous of ihe year, are so percepti- 
ble. This variety, which takes 
rlace at the surface of the globe, 
is undoubtediy occasioned by the 
sun. It appears, at first sight, that 
his influence must: be the same 
above and below, especially when 
we reflect, that a height of 24,0e0 
feet, or a mile, though very great 
with respect to us, and even far 
beyond the height of the loftiest 
mountains, is a mere nothing, com- 


yader A 3-5 miles Englih.—E,. E. 


pared to the distance of the sun, 
which is about thirty millions of 
miles.* This is, therefore, a very 
important difficulty, which we 
must endeavor to solve. Far this 
purpose I begin with remarking, 
that the rays of the sun do not eomy 
municate heat to any bodies, but 


such as do not grant them a free 4 


passage. Yon know that bodies, 
through which we can dis¢era-ob- 
jedls, are denominated transparent, 
fellucid, and digphoncus. These 
bodies are glass, crystal, diamond, 
water, and several other liquids, 
though some are more or less trans+ 
parent than others. One of these 
transparent bodies being exposed 
to the sun, is not heated to such@ 


degtee as a body not transparent, a 


wood, * 
* Mr. Evler always means German miles, of ooo fathoms-each, or fomewhat 











wood, iron, &c. Bodies not trans- 
parent are denominated ofague. A 
burning-glass, for example, by 
transmitting the rays of the sun, 
Sets on fire opaque bodies, while 
the glass itself is not sensibly heated. 
Water exposed to the sun becomes 
somewhat warm, only because it 
is not perfectiy transparent; when 
we see it considerably heated by the 
sun at the brink of rivers, it is be- 
‘ause the bottom, being an opaque 
body, is heated by the rays which 
the water transmits. Now, every 
heated body communicates that 
heat to all adjoining bodies; the 
water accordingly derives heat from 
the bottom. If the water be very 
deep, so that the rays cannot pene- 
trate to the bottom, it has no per- 
ceptible heat, though the sun bears 
upon it. 
"As air is a very transparent body, 
to awauch higher degree than glass 
or water, it follows, that it cannot 
be heated by the sun, because the 
rays are freely transmitted through 
it, The beat which we frequently 
feel in the air, is communicated to 
it by opaque bodies, which the rays 
of the sun have heated; and were 
it possible to annihilate all these 
bodies, the air would scarcely un- 
dergo any change in its tenaperature 
by the rays of the sun: exposed to 
it or not, it would be equally cold. 
But the atmosphere'ts not perfectly 
. transparent: it 1s even sometimes 
so loaded with vapours, that it loses 
almost entirely its transparency, 
and presents only a thick fog. 
When the air is in this state, the 
rays of the sun havea more power- 
+ 
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ful influence upon it, and heat it 
immediately. * 

But these vapours rise to no great 
height; at the height of 24,000 
feet, and beyond, the air is so subs 
tile and’ so pure, that it Is pers 
feétly transparent; and for this reas 
son the rays of the sun cannot im- 
mediately produce any effect upoa 
it. This air is hkewise toa tee 
mote from terrestrial bodies, to res 
ceive acommunication of heat from 
them; they act only upom such as 
are adjacent. Hence you willeasily 
perceive, that the rays of the sum 
cannot produce any effect in re~ 
gions of the air very much elevated 
above the'surface of the earth; and 
that the same degree of coid must 
always, and universally, prevail im 
such regions, as the sun has no 
influence there, and as the heat of 
terrestrial bodies cannot be coms 
municated so-far. ‘This is nearly 
the case on the summit of very high 
mountains, where it isalways much 
colder than om plains and in val- 
lies.* 

The city of Quito, in Peru, is 
almost under the equator; and were 
we to form our judgment from its 
situation on the globe, we would 
suppose it oppressed with intoleras 
ble heat; the air, however, is abun- 
dantly temperate, and differs very 
little from: that of Paris. Quite 
is situated at a great height above 
the real surface of the earth. In 


going to it from the sea shore, your 


have to ascend for several days; it 

is accordingly built in an elevation 

equal to that of our highest moun- 

tains, though surrounded by spr 
~, 30 


@ wn 


* There are clouds, however, above thefe mountains, and in almoft as great t 


quantity as above the plains, which is demonftrated by the fnows which cover the | 
highe¥ fummits. There are few naturalifts who have not been furprized by clouds 
The heat that is feit when fuch clouds 


in their excurfions upon the mountajns. 


are formed, muft be attributed almoft entirely to the tranfmiffion of the water which’ 
found itfelf diffolved in the air, under the form of elaftic fluid, to a liquid ftate~ 


B The heat of the folar rays, intercepted by the clouds, can produce no change in the 
inferior temperature, as it would have been tranfmitted from the grounde=-F. E. 
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still much higher, called the Cor- by experience, that air, very much 
delicrs. This last circumstance loaded, is proportionably suscepti- 
would afford a reason torthinking, ble of heat. I must here subjoin 
that the air there must be as hot as another phenomenon, no less sur- 
at the surface of the earth, as itis prizing: In very deep’ pits, and 
contiguous, on all sides, toopaque lower still, if it were still possible 
bodies, on which the rays of the to descend, the same degree of heat 
sun fall. The objection is solid; always, and universally, prevails, 
and no solution can be given but and nearly for the same reason. 
this: That the air at Quito, being As the rays of the sun exert their 
very elevated, must be much more influence only on the surface of the 
subtile, and of less gravity than earth, and as the heat which they 
with us; and the barometer, which there excite communicates itself 
always stands considerably lower, up and down, this effect, at very 
incontestibly proves it. great depths, is almost impercepti- 
Air of such a quality is not so ble. The same thing holds respe¢l- 
susceptible of heat as common air, ingconsiderable heights. This élu- 
as it must contain less vapour and  cidation wiil, I flatter myself, prove 
other particles which usually float  satisfactory.* . 
in the atmosphere; and we know, STORY 


* The resfon which Profeflor Euler afiigns for the cold that prevails in the higher 
regions of the atmofphere feems plaufible, but will not ftand an accurate examina- 
tion. Light is much impaired in its paffage through the atmofphere, and the heat 
communicated is in every cafe proportional to the quantity of abforption. It appears, 
from fome ingenious experiments of M. Bouguer, that we recieve only four-fifths 
of the rays of a vertical fun; and when that luminary approaches the horizon, the 
portion of his light, which reaches the furface of theearth, is much imallers Thus, 
at an elevation of 20 degrees, it is one-hajf; at that of 10 degrees, one-third; and 
at that of five degrees, one-eighth. Hence, the fun-beams are moft powerful on 
the fummits of lofty mountains, for they fuffer the greatef diminution in pafling 
through the denfe air of the lower regions. If the air deiived its heat fromthe fur- 
face of the earth, thofe countries would be warmelt which enjoyed the greateit 
quantity of fun-thine. The Britith ifMands are throuded in clouds nine months of 
the year; yet our climate is milder than that of the fame paraliei on the Continent, 
where the fky is generally ferene. The elevated town of Quito, expofed to a brilliant 
fun, enjoys a temperate air; while the!Peruvian plains, thaded with Heeey clouds, 
are parched with heat. Were the reafoning in the text to be admitted, we fhould 
conclude, that the tops of mountains are warmer than their bafese ‘To fay that air, 
much rarified, is not fufceptible of heat, is a very extraordinary affertion, fince we 
are acquainted with no fubftance whatever that may not be heated. Befides, a more 
intenfe cold may be artificially produced than what prevails in the lofty regions of 
the atmofphere. We muft occur to other principles for the true folution of the fact. 
It is indifferent what portion of the air fir receives the heat; the effect depends en- 
tirely on the nature of its diftribution, If the atmoiphere were of an uniform den- 
firy thoughout, the heat wouid, at all heights, be likewife the fame. But as the 
denfity varies according to the altitude, che diftribution of heat is afefed by thar 
circumttance, and follows a certain correfponding law. I would gladiy develope the 
principles from which this theory is deduced, but the popularmature of the prefent’ 
treatife forbids all abftra@t difcuffion. J hall, therefore, conteme my(cif with giving 
a table of the diminution of heat at different aititudes. 

Diminutian of heat, in degrees of 


Altitude in feet. Farenheit. 
3,000 — _— — — 4129 
6,000 — _ — — 24% 
g,0c0 — “= -- — 338 

12,000 — -- cod — 52 

15,000 == — jj, m— 6$f 
28,000 — a+ ms oo e6t 
21,200 —— —_— — git 





Stiry of Lucy Watfon, 
STORY OF LUCY WATSON: 


~ 


ROM the lofty ridge of a hill, 
nigh a dangerous precipice 
€alled Enterkin, where the track 
guided my weary foot-steps, I 
could view, on the left, spread 
lakes and hanging woods, like the 
visions of Fairylaiid; at a stupen- 
dous depth, on the right, a torrent, 
whose noise could not reach the 
summit I traversed, got peace to 
its troubled. waters in a hollow 
vale, where nature might seem in 
an unkindly humour to have scat- 
tereda few of her offspring, whence 
they might never mix with her 
other children. I had now six or 
seven miles to proceed farther ere 
I could reach any village, or find 
even an house on the road; when 
the approach of night and the fall 
of snow deprived me, at once, of 
light and of comfort. None but 
guch as have: felt the like can 
image my distress. The road Isoon 
lost, without. remarking my error; 
for I began to think of death—as 
the only friend I should ever find. 


Fume, 1797. 


The diminution of heat, on the afcent, is not quite fo great in extenfive 


heaven for having bro 
D 


§05 


To add to my hopeless condi- 
tion, the a : surface of 
a miry pond deceived my steps, 
and I a weltered out drenched 
up tothe chin, to despair of much: 
longer protracting a life which A 
never as then felt so sweet.» Eistilh: 
paced on, while the violent drifé) 
encrusted my cheeks, now. 
as cold as their cloathing,’ while 
ice and icicles hung tangling-fromy 
my locks—when my trembling 
steps were suddenly overturned by, 
something bulky, and I fell pros- 
trate, without a thought of every 
rising again. I was.not, how 
yet so benumbed, but that I could 
perceive the thing over, which 
had fallen, to move, and ere long, 
discovered it to be asheep; whic 
being caught by a small briar, was 
held by the foot, and nigh smo+ 
thered in the driven snow. If ever 
I felt the joy of being grateful, it 
was peculiarly at that moment, 
when I thought a thanksgiving to: 

me to 
another 


* 


nents; for the intercourse between the rare and the denfe portions of the atmofphere 


is, in this cafe, necaffarily flow, and the heat, which is 


farface, will only be partially difperfed. 


principally formed at the 


It is a common miftake to fuppofe, that the fame heat obtains, at a certain depths 


in every part of the globe. 


The fa€t is, that heat, originally derived from the funy 


is communicated very flowly to the matter below the furface, which, therefore, does 
not feel the viciffitude of feafons, but retains the average temperature of the climate 


for many ages. 


Hence the utility of examining the heat of fprings, which 
fame with chat of the fubftances through which they flow. The folle ‘table 


exhibits the average heat of places om the level of the fea, comput 
@ftronomer, Profeffor Meyer, for every five degrees of latitude. =~ 


Latitude. 
° 
a 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 
40 

45 


Average Temperature, 
84 deg. 
84 

31 

Soh 

78. 

744 

71 

67 

624 

53 





Latitude. » Tem 
oc- 


55 
60 


By comparing this table with the preceding, it is eafy to difcovér! To 
tude, the altitude of the curve ef congelatidn, or where the aberage tem 


4a degrees.--E. E, 
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another atleast animated creature, 
with whom to end ‘a life as hap- 
less—almost as innocent. I con- 
trived— Quid non cura servandi ?— 
to bring his woolly head to my 
breast, and tearing open my fro- 
Zen covering, with all the strength 
that was left me—indeed I often 
think, with some additional aid 
from some ministering angel of 
thercy+-applied its warm breath 
t& my bosom, and fondled its gen- 
tle mouth to my heart. 
, Fwas thus employed, reckoning 
Of life as of a jewel, which it be- 
came me to preserve as long as I 
éould, but which I was ready to 
deliver back to the gracious owner 
Without having tarnished it much 
«when I heard, methought at no 
t distance, the howling of adog. 
t was really a note so piteous as, 
in another’s ear, might have added 
@ terror to darkness; it raised me 
from the ground to make the last 
éxertion of hope. Yet even then 
it struck me, that sure no dwelling 
of itian was nigh, but that some 
fellow of mortality and misery had 
fallen the sacrifice of the storm be- 
fore me, and that the sound I 
heard might be the lamentation of 
the trusty follower over his ill-fated 
master. I was in part mistaken; 
when half crawling, half upright, 
I had got a few paces onwards, an 
enlivening ray directed my sinking 
eyes to hope, and bid my soul look 
to the fountain of light and of 
Do I tire you? ‘The light 
that gladdeued me glimmered from 
a cottage.—Thither, with much 
difficulty, I made shift to advance; 
except the dog, which ceased not 
his moanings, all was still. The 
door opened with a latch. I was 
too feeble to find the string. [I 
attempted to call, but my tongue 
denied its ‘office; when laying my 
body against the deciyes boards 
which ba 


tred my entrance, they 


* 
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gave instant way, while, unable to 
recover myself, I fell within the 
threshold. No voice accosted mie 
-——no arm relieved me. I essayed 
to uplift my languishing head; I 
raised it at last, and questioned with 
my eyes the desolate abode. It 
was indeed the mansion of sorrow 
——the habitation*®f woe. 

When I had once looked round 
me, I was first assured that my soul 
yet informed its tabernacle of frail- 
ty. Shivering and pallid as my 
carcase lay, my cheeks were warm- 
ed with tears; and though cold was 
the bosom that contained it, I felt 
that I had yetaheart. The mi 
discoverable in the dwelling, Tstall 
not describe; in truth, I could not 
—for I saw but two objects of 
wretchedness—and from them I 
could not look. Ona bed, which, 
if coarse, could not longer hurt him, 
aman, whose head the winter of 
age had rendered as white as had 
that of the year the mountains I 
had passed, jay dead. A. figure, 
drawn by the expression of the 
veriest grief in anguish, mourned 
athisfeet: Afemale, which shewed 
the ruins of beauty, obscured, yet 
ttiade more venerable, by the shade 
of distress. Now she clasped his 
knees—then threw herself back, 
as if to contemplate the sum of her 
affictions. Her every attitude wore 
the air of dejeétion and sorrow ; in 
her look seemed to hover distrac- 
tion. She tore the lovel 
from her head—she kissed the old 
man’s brow—she wept on his bo- 
som, and wiping the tears away, 
she sighed as her heart were foal 


ing.—She could be none else but — ai 


his daughter.—* I am an harmless 
maiden,” she cried, when the tu- 
mult of her grief permitted her to 
cast a troubled eye towards me :— 
“ let me alone—I shall soon follow 
my fahter.”” “What of life remain- 
ed froin the cold now yielded ‘to 

the 





tresses © 
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the oppression of grief: My head 
sunk to the seighs ae my a of 
pain was a long while extinguish- 
ed.— My first returning sensation 
.was doubtful. between that and 
pleasure. I saw the form of filial 
Jove-—her hand I felt on my tem- 
ple—but I heagl a voice which 
almost,discouraged me from a wish 
to return to a world of. woe. 
“ Why camest thou here to die? 
Is there no.other place for scenes 
of sorrow but this? . Yet I would 
-not have thee die-—perhaps thay 
are sent hither by heaven to bury 
my poor father and me. Poor 
swretch! thoy art cold as my life- 
Jess parent. Get thee up from the 
ground—ZI would not that a fellow 
mortal should languish on, the 
ground, whilst havea bed. Thou 
shalt lie m mine till thy health is 
restored—I would thou couldst 
find it warm—for sure thou art 
ishing—But there has been no- 
body in it for a long time—my fa- 
ther’s feet have been my couch— 
and I fear thou wilt likewise find 
it wet with my tears. Thou canst 
rise—oh, could I but so raise my 
father—but he has’been dead these 
thirty bours—I have reckoned 
them:—TI will.bewail him an hour 
for.eyery year of his life—and then 
I myselt will die anlamented! A- 
las! L have two days yet. tosurvive. 
Forgive me, my father! I am 
not. wearied with mourning; but, 
oh! I have cause to be wearied 
with life. Nay, you shall be judge 
(said this lovely disconsolate, next 
day, when her cares and my own 
endeavors had been sanétioned by 
the blessing of heaven, to restore 
me again to the expectation of life 
and vigour) when you have known 
my troubles. 1 will be calm till 
I tell them. 
“ You see my poor father stretch- 


. edonan humble bed; in his youth 


he was accustomed to one more 


stately. I was three years old 
when he ¢ domestic tran- 
quility and private honors for the 
hazardous occupations of a > 
against. the laws of his 
The event of.rebellion drove him 
a fugitive among these mountains. 
My mother, it seems, would nat. 
tollow either his defeétion withh 
wishes, nor his fallen fortune W 
her love. His only pleasure ree 
mained in this hovel, to aét tome 
a double parent’s part. And ina 
seclusion of fifteen years, he hag 
both learned himself to forget the 
world, and taught me to aetiooe 
Half a year ago, in a town whi- 
ther paternal indulgence suffered 
me to go, but whither a parent 
durst not accompany ame, I was 
seen, and followed to my ,etire- 
ment by a man, - who wid he was 
in love;--but shat could mot be, 
—for he was a villain. To him 
the persan of my fatherwas kaowg 
-—By his means he is agw cold as 
the clay. Unless I would, 
the dishonored pledge of a faim 
safety-——such was the ious 
proposal made? that parent was 
to be persecuted and betrayed.— 
By arts, which should not be mén- 
tioned but to curse them, my fa- 
ther wag driven to seek his. - 
ing, for three Jong nights, under 
the covert of these snowy hills: 
the next, a more miserable reli¢ ag . 
cold and hunger than you, hecrept * 
over his own threshold—but to? 
> : Ne mortal has o. enteg- 
$ cottage—'tis to : 

Seusar tae pot quitted his bal 
since he expired;—and . 
would had I been leftalone, 7] 5 
a p—ity” “ea al " 

Here she began to grow wild ig” 
her manner. “ The old man died 
ere you came—You wouitd-hav 
found him a more rh 
panion than his daugh 
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too was once as mirthful as inno- 
centc—as mild as an evening 
breeze ;—but all is now trowbled 
avithin, and the stream of dife is 
made muddy by the merciless blasts 
of fortune. But what are my sor- 
rows to you? My father said, 
that pity, though it was precious, 
was rare as honesty.or religion. 
Come, and help me to bury my 
father! Let us lay him in some 
green plat of ground, in some 
lone valley, where the spring 
does not pass without leaving a 
Meier, and the sod will not wi- 
@het in winter.” —I could not well 
delitieate passions—but I felt them. 
How much did I wish that maid, 
at that moment, had been my sis- 
ter!» Sulbh I resolved to do the 
duty of a brother, of a christian, 
of aman: To see the old man 
laid in a grave, and his daughter 
separated from sorrow. Little 
preparation was needed for the 


first—two or three herdsmen were 
procured ;—and though * dust to 
dust”?-was not said, it was signifi- 


wt4: 


% 
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cantly meant, and the consignment 
was equally secure. In the dexter 
intention I was prevented by °a 
rashness I sore dreaded, but against 
which my anxieties arose too late 
to guard: © 

Whilst I bore the father’s head 
to the distant ohurch yard, and 
laid it with sighs on the ground, 
only two ‘women bore his weep- 
ing child company in the cottage, 
and their observation she easily 
eluded. It was but a little way 
to the period of earthly sorrow 
The pool was nighj—dnd late 
floods made it deep. The frost 
had but yet usurped its borders 
the middle was left for. the victim 
of despair.—There I found her at 
my return.—I buried her beside » 
her father, and the world has not aft» 
peared to me the best that may be 
ever since. It is now nineteen 
years since this happened to mé, 
and yet I often seek the solitary 
corner;-and when no distresses 
more near oppress me, shed a teat 
to the memory of Lucy Watson. © 


ORT Ever 





The Topography and Natural History of the Swiss Alps. 


[‘tranflated from a work of that name by the late Baron Haller, ] 


HAT is called Switzerdand 
contains the thi allied 
cantons; the country of the Gri- 
sons, the Valais andeother allied 

states, ‘and the subjeéts of the free 
states. The extent of the whole 
" eountry is not considerable, -con- 
* taitting about four degrees of longi- 
tude, and the space between the 
46th and 48th degree of latitude. 
The whole of Switzerland mav 
be divided inta two parts ; of which 
the Cisalpine is the greatest, and 
contains the principal states: the 
Transalpine consists entirely. of 
subject distri€ts, torn from the Mi- 
Janese. 
Mee ot dence is situated to 
-the north of the Alps, and among 


their very summits. Its general 
boundaries are, to the south, that 
very long chain of Alps whichruns 
from the Leman-lake, between the 
Valais and the vailies of Aoust, , 
Sessia, Antigoria, and othefs, to . 
mount Furca; and thence from 
mount Gothard, through ‘mount * 
Lucmainer and Adulla, between 
the free Grisons and their subject 
allies; thence between the Valtel- ~ 
line and Engadina, and so to the 
Bormian ridge. This chain.of Alps 
is indeed here and there somewhat 
depressed, so as to afford passages 
towards Italy; but even these val- 
lies are very much elevated, and 
are real craggy alps; nor did ever 
wheel find a way from Switzerland 

to 
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to Ttaly. This line, which is nearly 
ene hundred leagues in length, I 
usually call the southern alpine 
chain. It is not, however, one 
simple ridge; for others, either 
parallel, or variously conneéted 
with it, and rising tonearly an equal 
height, run from east to west, 

From the neighbourhood of the 
Leman-lake, and especially trom 
the barriers of the Valais, com- 
mences the northern chain ot alps, 
which first runs southwards, thea 
direétiy east, dividing the Valais 
from Bern, and coalescing with 
the southern chain in mount Furca, 
But from mount Gothard, which 
is connected with Furca:by other 
alps, another chain begins, nearly 
in the same direction, named Cris- 
palt, separating first the canton of 
Uri, and then that of Glaris, from 
the Grisons. This chain subsides 
about Sargens, into hills of mode- 
rate height; it then rises again into 
very craggy summits between St. 
Gall and ‘Toggenburg; and with 
gentler elevations between these 
distriéts and the Rhine, is con; 
tinued to the lake of Constance. 

From each of these principal 
chains, the northern and southern, 
shorter ridges, but frequently ot 
great height, run in a different di- 
rection ; tromthe former, generally 
towards the north and west; from 
the latter, towards the south and 
cast. 

The principal alps from the 
southern chain run between Savoy 
and Piedmont, and so south-east- 
wards to the sea, as jar as the mouth 
of the Var. Some of these are of 
stupendous height. A shorter ridge 
suns due southwards. into Aost, 
and divides into many branches, 
separating the narrow vallies of this 
distrié&t. A considerable one also 
proceeds from mount Furca, and 


descends by Domod’Ossolaand the 
Lago Maggior: into the auchy 
Milan. ‘To the, north the same 
high chain,sends out many ridges, 
but snorter ones, into the princ 
valley of the, Valais, intertepting 
portions of it, like branches. : 
Beyond the Furca, ia the coun; 
try of the Grisons, so multiplied 
and various are the ridges which 
run trom the great alpine ae 
that they can scarcely be describes 
in words. Of ue apy are. exe 
ceedintgly wild and lofty, partic 
larly x ae that run eastwar s about 
Bormio and the Valtelline... y+ 


The northern ridge of the alps_ 
pushes many branches into the cap. 
ton of Bern, and thence into Unders 
wald, Uri, Glaris, and Schwitz.* 

Some of the alps are insulated, 
and detached from all others, every 
where surrounded with lakes of 
vallies, as someridges between Berg 
and Friburgh, and mount Rigi, in 
SChwithe,: aus - bse et 

These arethe 4/4s. Tothe north 
and west Switzerland is separated 
from Alsage and Franche Comté 
by Mount Fura, a much lower 
chain, and more resembling the 
mouniains of other countries; yet 
split here and there into several 
ridges, parallel or inclined towards 
each other; between which arein= 
terposed the wallics of Neufchatel, 
Bienne, and the bishopric of Basil. 

The country between the Alps. 
and mount Jura approaches nearer 
to a plain, yet is rendered unequal: 
in parts by risings and hilly trad 
Nor is there anv where in Switzer» 
land a large extent of plain, .from 
whence no mountains may be dis- 
cerned. ‘The mostlevel are same 
parts of the canton of Zurich, and 
the larger subalpine vallies. .°\ 

The face of the Alps.app 


me not sufficiently known; Ishe 


® Part of the defcription of the original is here abri¢zed, as it conGfts of a md 
ber of names which could only be found in a good mip. 
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therefore briefly describe it, as I 
have observed it in many journeys 
through its regions. 

The Alps are entirely of a rocky 
nature, in most places naked about 
the summit, with a middie girdle 
of pasture, and the roots cloathed 
with woods of fir. Though from 
a distance they appear composed of 
pyramids far detached all round 
from the neighbouring mountains, 
yet in reality they are ridges, some 
parts of which are more elevated 
than the rest. Their height has 
not been accurately determined. 
That of the mountain Dent de Midi 
alone has been found to be 8167 
feet above the level of the Rhone, 
by J. Gamaliel de Roverea, late 
engineer at the Berg salt-works. 
But this mountain loses all its snow 
almast every year, and is the ex- 
treme and lower termination of the 
southern chain. By anexperiment 
of Loys, the Montagne Maudite, 
in Savoy, rises 13,440 feet above 
the Leman-lake; and the same, or 
more, is the height of Mount 
Schreckhorn, Sylvio, the moun- 
tainsabove Gothard, Septimus, and 
the Grison ridges above Bormio. 
For Micheli’s calculation of 2,760 
perches for the height of mount 
Gothard, depends upon an uncer- 
fain basis between Arburg and the 
Alps. The Alps, tH€refore, in ge- 
neral rise to about 16,000 Paris feet 
above the sea; for the Leman-lake 
has an elevation of 1000 or 1200 


‘from the sea.* 


Great part of the Alps appears 
covered with snow, which in many 
ridges is eternal. That which is 
seen is not, however, snow. A 
perpetual ice forms the crust which 
covers the declivities of the Alpine 
summits, as with a breast plate. 
Upon this the snow is seated. 
Hence the inhabitants rightly name 


Gletscher what we in German call 


® Sir G. Shuckborovgh makes Mont Bianc, in Savoy, 15,662 feet. 


snowy mountains. ‘This ice in some 
places covers a breadth of a thou- 
sand perches and more. Its under 
surface, which faces the rock or 
sand, is generally hollow ; and froma 
this vault drops of water distil on 
all. sides, most copiously in the 
summer heats, when a rivulet 
springs from every mass of ice. 
Such is the origin of the Rhine and 
Rhone, in the source of which I 
have formerly quenched my thirst ; 
of the Aar and Rus. To these 
waters, destined to the production 
of rivers, accessions are occasionally 
made, when the snows melt from 
the warmth of the air or the heat 
of the sun; a circumstance which 
principally happens from sudden 
storms attended with thunder, or 
south-westerly winds, to the great 
terror and peril of the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

A third cause of the rivers is the 
rain distilling from the clouds, 
whenever they are suddenly taken 
up from the middle ridge of the 
Alps, and dissolved into a dewy 
shower on the summits of the 
mountains; a phenomenon which 
I have several times witnessed. 
The conflux of these waters inte 
rivulets is aided by the peculiar 
struéture of the Alps. The rocks 
which tower aloft are grooved by 
innumerable trenches, which are 
inclined planes, mectiag at various 
angles.—Through these, firmly, 
wrought, in a stony channel, the 
waters from the heavens descend, 
and below the summits of the Alps 
unite either into a lake, of which 
these mountains contain a vast 
multitude in their vallies, or into 
a rivulet. A stream thus formed, 
augmented from similar sources, 
flows through the upper vallies in 
a shallow channel; but as it de- 
scends lower, where the mountain 
has a more earthy soil, it digs itself 

a deep 
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a deep bed among the precipices; 


from whence rushing in repeated’ 


cataracts, and often dashed into 
mist by its fall, it at length gains 
the valley. Here it brings down 
stones torn from the mountains, 
and overspreads it with a gravelly 
coat, till at last it is either swallowed 
up in some more extensive lake, or 
is lost in a larger river. This is 
the common structure of the Alps, 
whereby they generate rivers, by 
the junction of waters {rom liquified 
ice, melting snow, and rain and 
mist. 

The Alpine lakes, for the most 
part, pour off their waters by tor- 
rents proceeding fromthem. From 
some, however, the water steals 
away thro’ imperceptible chinks. 
Of this kind is the lake of Jura, 
not an inconsiderable one, but three 
leagues in length, which I have 
observed upon the spot not to dis- 
charge its waters by any torrent, 
bat silently to lose them by chinks 
in its stony bed. In other lakes 
T do not deny that there are mani- 
fest whirlpools. Indeed, I have 
myself seen, near Roche, the waters 
of the torrent called |’Eaufroide 
sink beneath the rocks witha visible 
whirlpool, and murmur away at a 
distance under my feet: and fre- 
quently, cn comparing rivers with 
themselves, I have been convinced 
that they have lost a great part of 
their water in their destent to the 
plains; as in the latter, the quan- 
tity of water was much less than 
mighf have been expected from the 
conjoined torrents; less, indeed, 
than it had been above the junction 
of many rivulets which fell into the 
main stream. If the Aar near In- 
terlac, be compared with the Aar 
at Bern, where it may be forded 
under the old hospital, it will be 
found to contain much more water 
before it has received the Cander, 
the Simm, the Rotach, the Sull, 


and the Gurb, torrents of no in- 
considerable magnitude. 

It must not, however, be omit- 
ted, that the use of the sub-alpine 
lakes is twofold; one, and the most 
evident of which, is to exhale part 
of the water flowing from the 
mouatains; the other, to break that 
immense velocity with which the 
torrents rush down a fall of somany 
thousand feet. For the Aar flows 
with no greater swiftness from the 
lake Thun towards Bern, than it 
would have done if it had taken its 
rise in that lake. By both these 
means the violence of the Alpine 


streams is checked, which is much 


more dangerous to their neighbouss * 


when no lake receives them. 

, I os spoken of the icy breast- 
ate of the Al ing t 
ar extensive at grey Po 
summits. But there are also other 
vast masses filling the icy vallies, 
which to the south have the loftiest 
ridges of mountains, shading them 
from the solarrays; though these 
icy tracts are likewise found on the 
southern face of the Alps. These 
vallies often for the space of several 
leagues, nay, even one or two days 
journey, are filled with ice, which 
is spread over the subjacent rock 
or sand, and by them as by a nu- 
cleus is figured, so as to represent 
an angry sea congealed with all its 
waves. Av of this kind is 
continued from the Alps above the 


valley of Lauterbrunnen, to that 


valley which emits the Aar, to the 
hospital of Grimsul, a age hj 
near 14 leagues. Another of eq 

length from the valley of Bagnes 
towards Viege is intercepted be- 
tween two ridges of the southern 
Alps. And there are many vallies 
filled with an icy lake of ae same 
kind, interspersed among the Al- 
pine chains; not, 1 $O COM> 


neéted as to form one ic : 
our late friends Cn ei ' 
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sician, and J. George Altmann, the 
Greek professor, have asserted in 
their writings. © For the first-men- 
tioned lake ts terminated on this 
side Grimsul; and if its extent be 
traced as far as possible, is certainly 
interrupted in the Alpsot Gemmi. 

From these icy lakes amidst the 
Alpine crags, where in places the 
mountainous range is broken by a 
little ravine, contiguous icy decli- 
vities descend into the inhabited 
plain. Strangers usually visit these 
under the idea of rivers of ice, two 
of which may be seen in the valley 
of Grindel, and another near them 
as soon as you cross the height of 
Schiedek. From declivities of this 
kind, springing from the icy lakes, 
rivers also proceed, as that of Luts- 
chin, in Grindel. 

The chains of Alps are usually 
composed of many ridges, of which 
the middle are the highest. From 
these, on each side, towards the 
plain, others run generally parallel 
to the principal. In this manner 
the vallies in which ice is deposited 
are formed. 

The inferior Alpine cliffs, espe- 
cially towards the west, are in va- 
rious parts composed of a species 
of Schistus. The highest summits 
consist of rock compounded of 
mica, quartz, and a softer matter, 
called Geisberger. The lower 
regions are cloathed with calcarious 
stones, marbles of all kinds,: and 
other hard stones, which furnish to 
the rivers the round calcarious 
stones which theyroli down. Con- 
cretions of flints are mingled, ce- 
mented together by a very hard 
matter. Whetstone is generally 
found on the hills. The Alpine 
vallits contain sand, which, how- 
ever, is never found inthesummits, 
and seems produced from the com- 
mitution of the rock by water. 

* @rystals are generally contained 
An'the quartz, and are met with in 
theniniginest Alps. 


Haller’s Defcription of the Swi’ Alps: 





The Alpine earth is tenacious; 
black, with small sandy and stony 
particles: in the Valais it is fre- 
quently interspersed with silvery 
mica: in other respects it is not 
unlike marsh earth; which, how- 
ever, is usually more tenacious, 
and purely earthy; without pebbles. 
Indeed a great part of the Alps and 
of other mountains is marshy: 

The soil of the sub-alpine val- 
leys, where they are flat, is fre- 
quently a blueish clay; which is 
the cause why they are.generally 
marshy. For the rills of water 
falling from the heights swim upon 
this clay and stagnate, nourishing 
plants of that kind which love to 
be always in water. Above this 
clay, the torrents deposit either a 
stratum of stoneand gravel; or fine 
sand; the latter more rarely. But 
that the inundations of torrents 
have antiently been very frequent; 
is demonstrated by the great and 
round stones which are in many 
places found on digging cellars and 
wells. ‘That the marshy meadows 
were formerly wooded, may be 
conjeétured from the trees which 
are frequently found in fenny soils. 
Above the lakes there is every 
where, I believe, a plain of some 
leagues, through which the parent 
riyer runs through the midst of 
level marshes. 

Mould would be scarce in Swit- 
zerland, had not the perpetual in- 
dustry of three ages gradually fa- 
bricated vegetable earth from ma- 
nure, which now tempers the gra- 
vels or clays: Here’ and there, 
however, fertile fields may be 
found, yielding a large increase of 
eet . 

I have no where in the Alps met 
with vestiges of volcanic moun- 
tains; no pumices, or any thing 
like scori#, or matter calcined by 
the force of fire. Yet sulphur is 
plentifatia some parts. - Funnels, 


also, 
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also, or chasms, an acre or more in 
extent, may be observed; but I 
rather suppose them the ruins of 
gypseous stones; which water has 
consumed, 

Metals donot belong to my 
subject; yet Switzerland possesses 
many, though very few in any 
abundance, so as to be wrought 
with profit. Several torrents wash 
down gold, particularly the Emma, 
and the Goldbach which flows into 
it, and next to these the Aar and 
Rhone. I know not whether any 
mine of gold has been discovered, 
except in the Valais, where, about 
mount Semperin, in a yellow 
clayey earth, some gold is extracted 
by means of quicksilver, by the 
flourishing family of Burginers. 
Silver mines have been discovered 
in the canton of Bern, and even 
in the higher Alps, about lake 
Engstian, but to no advantage. 
Copper is dug up in the Valais, 
about Martinach. There isa rich 
mine of lead aboveMorcle; in Bern: 
and formerly lead was smelted 
about Sichellauinen, in the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen. Iron is suf- 
ficiently plentiful, yet in very few 
places are there profitable mines 
of it. The richest ore; in round- 
ish masses, like yellowish flints, 
abound in mount Jura: it is soft 
and of good quality ; but being mis- 
takenly abandoned to strangers, is 
smelted to advantage almost solely 
in the mountains of the bishoprick 
of Basil.: In mount Wetterhorn, 
a cich heavy ore; nearly resembling 
the iron produced from it, isfound : 
but the furnaces in which it was 
smelted are fallento decay. Steel 
has been made in the county of 
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Chiavenna, about Flims; but I am 
informed that this fabric too is dis- 
continued. Sulphur is frequent int 
Bern, in mount Lohner; out of 
which I have seen brimstone and 
vitriol produced, in the village of 
Candersteg: also, about Sublins, 
above Le Bevieux; where it ef- 
floresces virgin from the rocks: 
There are also springs loaded with 
sulphur in the salt-water pits; and 
sub-saline waters rich ui sulphure- 
ous vapor, whith takes fire on the 
approach of a candle; are boiled 
down not without benefit. Above 
Lauwenen the earth also is found 
rich in sulphufs yet they no where 
turn these gifts of nature to advan- 
tage. Petroleum flows in various 
places; as not far above Bern on 
the Aar; and itis found copiously 
mixed in the gritty stone of Cha- 
vornac. . 

Crystals are in tolerable abun- 
dance, and of some value. La 
pyramidal masses of it are found 
in caverns, where the inhabitants 
discover them by protuberances in 
the rock: Qn the banks of the 
Aar, as it flows towards the hospital 
of Grimsul, in a most wild valley, 
masses of one hundred, two hun- 
dred and more pounds, were dug 
out in the year 1727, which I saw 
and examined in 1728 and 17353. 
Among these, wasa mass composed 
of two united pyramids, weighing 
697 pounds. In the upper Valais 
still greater masses have been found. 
The canton of Urialso yields crys- 
tals; and many persons throughout 
the country support themselves by 
digging up or vending crystals. 

( To be continued.) 
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HAD lately the pleasure of pas- 
I sing a very agreeable evening 


in a mixed company of both sexes, ° 


Sune, 1797. 


where the conversation happenin 

to turn upon the propriety of that 

power which menuswally arrogate 
E sald to 
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to themselves of ruling over theit 
wives with despotic sway, a young 
lady of wit and humour, then pre- 
sent, replied, “ it might possibly 
be so sometimes, but much oftener 
the grey mare is the better lorse ;” 
and very obligingly entertained the 
company with the following: ac- 
count of the rise of that proverbial 
saying, which is made use of when 
@ woman governs her husband. 
- Agentleman of a certain county 
in a ap having married a 
young lady of considerable fortune, 
and with. many other charms, yet 
fiding,-in a very short time, that 
she was of a highdomineering spirit, 
and always contending to be mis- 
tress of hinrand his family, he was 
resolved. to part with her. Ac- 
cordingly he went to her father, 
and told him, he found his daughter 
of such a temper, and was so hear~ 
tily tired of her, that if he would 
take her home again, he would re- 
turn every penny of her fortune. 
The old gentleman having in- 
quired into the cause of his com- 
plaint, asked him, “ why he should 
be more disquieted at it than any 
other married man, since it was 
the common case with them all, 
aad consequently no more than he 
ought to have expeéted when he 
eatered into the marriage state?” 
The young gentleman desired to 
be excused, if he said he was so 
far from giving his assent to, this 
assertion, that he thought himself 
more unheppy than any other man, 
as his wife had a spirit no-way to 
tie quelled; and as most certainly 
ho man, who had a sense af right 
and wrong, could -ever submit to 
be governed by his wife. —* Soa,”’ 
said the old man, “you are but 
ttle acquainted. with the world, 
if you do not know that afl women 
vern thein husbands, though not: 
indeed by~the same method; 
howeves, to end ali disputes be-, 


tween us, I will put what E have 
said on this proof, if you are willing 
to try it: Echave five horses in my 
stable;-you shall harness these to a 
cart, in which I shall put a basket 
containing one hundred eggs; and 
if, in passing through the county, 
and making a strict inquiry into 
the truth or falshood of my assers 
tion, and leaving a horse at the 
house of every man who is master 
of his. family himself, and an egg 
only where the wife governs,, you 
find your eggs gone before your 
horses, F hope you will then think 
your own Case not uncommon, but 
will be contented to go home, and 
look upon your own. wife as no 
worse than her neighbours. If, 
on the other hand,. your horses are 
gone first, I will take my daughter 
home again, and you shall keep hes 
fortune. 

This proposal was too. advanta- 
geous to be rejected; our young 
married man, therefore, set out 
with great eagerness to get rid, as 
he thought, of his horses and his 
wife. 

At the first house he came to, he 
heard a woman, with a shrill and 
angry voice, call to her husband to 
go to the door: here he left an.egg, 
you may be sure, without making 
any farther inquiry. At the next 
he met with something of the same 
kind; and at every house, in short, 
until his eggs were almost gone; 
when he arrived at the seat of a gen- 
tleman of family and figure in the 
country; he knocked at the door, 
and inquiring for the master of the’ 
house, was told by a servant that 
his master was not yet sti , but, 


if he pleased to: walk in, his lady 


was.in the parlour. ‘Fhe lady, with 
great complaisance, desired him to 
seat himself, and said, if his business 
was very urgent, she would wake 
her spouse to let him know it, but 


had much rather not disturb him.: 


6“ Why, 
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4#¢'Why, really Madam, (said he) 
my business is only to ask .a ques+ 
tion, which you can resolve.as well 
as your husband, if you will be in- 
genueus with me; you will doubt- 
less think it odd; aud it may be 
deemed unpolite for any one, much 
more a stranger, toask sucha ques- 
tion; but as a very considerable 
wager depends upon it, and it may 
be some advantage to yourself to 
declare the truth to me, I ho 
these considerations will plead my 
excuse. Jtis, Madam, to desire te 
be informed, whether you govern 
you husband, er he rules. over 
ou?” “ Indeed, Sir,” replied the 
aes ** this question is somewhat 
odd ; but, asd think no one ought 
to be ashamed of doing their duty, 
d shall make-no scruple to say; that 
I have been always proud to obep 
my husband in ali things; but if a 
woman’s own word is to be sus- 
pected in such acase, let him answer 
for me, for here he comes.” * 
The gentleman at that moment 


; 
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Actoutit of thé Mole-Crickin 


entering thé room, and, after some 
apologies, being made acquainted 
with the business, confirmed 
word his obedient wife had re 
in her own favor; upon which he 
was invited to chuse which horse 
in the team he liked best, and'to 
accept of it as a present. 
A black gelding struck:the fancy 
of the gentleman most; but .the 
lady desired he would chuse the 
grrmare which he thoughtwould 
very fit for her side-saddle; her 
husband gave substantial reasons 
why the black horse would’be moré 
useful to them; but Madan still 
persisted in her claim ta the 
mare. * What! (said she), “and 
will you not take her then? ‘but I 
say you shalb; for J ant sute the grey 
mare. is much the better hors.” 
“ Well, my dear, (replied the hus* 
band) if it must be so’’+- You 
must take an egg, replied the gentle- 
man carter, and J must take all my 
horsés batk again, and endeavor te 
live happy with my wife. 








[From Warner's Hiftory of the Mle of Wight. ] 


HE only inseét Santceninin 

7 which my o¢easional walks 
through the island have given,me 
an opportunity of discovering, 
the gryllus talpa, or mole-cricket. 
The character and manners of this 
little creature, which is perfectly 
inoffensive, are well-deserving no- 
tice, particularly asits homely, and 
indeed hideous figure, is apt to ex~ 
cite emotions of dread and abhor- 
rence, neither of which need be 
entertained against t. The only 
one I have seen in this part of 
Hampshire occurred in 4. wet mea- 
dow in the heart of the island. It 
had been dug up-by a lad who was 
routing for earth-worms; and had 

Elie him with astonishment and 


apprehension. The spade wasjust 
lifted for-dividing the pasty 
sect intwain,when my presenceand 
wtreaty prevented the meditated 
blow. On examining this inseét; 
it appeared to be of a very dark 
brown colour, and little more than 
two inches in length.- Its body was 
scaly; furnished with two long, 
pointed wings, and as many hairy 
tails. The most remarkable parts 
about it, however, were the fore- 
feet, which have some resemblance 
to ahuman hand, and areadmirably 
formed for making those subter- 
raneous excavations wherein the 
animal resides, and deposits itse 

Strong, webbed, and P little incur. 


vated, the mole-cricket works with | 


its 
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its paws at a prodigious rate, and 
will burraw its way througha whole 
ridge of leguminous plants, (ot the 
roots of which it is very fond,) 
in the course of a single night. 
With these instruments, also, its 
neat habitation (which is a room 
about the size ot an hen’s egg) ts 
quickly formed and guarded with 
various winding passages, and cu- 
rious appraaches to it, This do- 
niiciliuin is generally, in the sum- 
mer time, piaced within six inche# 
of the surface of the ground, and 
herein the female lays her eggs, 
from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty; but towards winter, in- 
stinct, ever faithful to its office, in- 
forms the little being that, in order 
to secure his tender offspring, he 
must get deeper into the soil, and 
retite from the influence of the 
frost. Again therefore he sets to 





Account of the Public Eating-houfes of Vienna. 


work, and, in a short time, com- 
pletes with his little webbed feet, a 
commodious hybernaculum, about 
fourteen inches below the surface 
of the ground: » Hither he retires 
with his family, and patiently waits 
for the return of genial suns, and 
warmer seasons, when he again 
takes possession of his summer 
abode. 

The chief food of the mole- 
cricket consists of roots and ve- 
getables, for which he sometimes 
travels at night, by the assistance, 
of his wings, to a considerable dis- 
tance. Before morning he gene- 
rally returns to his subterrancous 
habitation, and, wanderful to tell! 
is found (by the minute investiga~ 
tions of naturalists and anatomists) 
to be employed there during the 
day chiefly in ruminating, or chews 
ing the cud. 





nc STEED oe: 


Account of the Public EgTinG-nouses of Vienna. 
{From Owen's Travels. } 


N all these houses the custom is, 
to give every man his portion 
separate; insomuch that though 
numbers dine at the same table, 
they seldom dine incommon. In 
almost all the dining-houses here, 
a bill of fare, containing a vast col- 
leétion of dishes, is written out, and 
the pricesaffixed to each article. As 
the people of Vienna eat of variety, 
the calculation at the conclusion of 
the repast would appear some what 
embarrassing; this, however, is 
done by mechanical habit with 
great speed. The custom is for 
the party who has dined, to name 
the dishes, his quantity of bread 
and wine. ‘lhe keller, who at- 
tends on this occasion, follows eve- 
ry article you name, with the sym 
which this adds to the caiculation ; 
and the whole is performed, to 
whatever amount, without ink or 
It is curious to hear this 


paper. 





ceremony, which is muttered with 
great gravity, yet performed with 
accuracy and dispatch. It is in- 
conceivable how numerous these 
houses are in Vienna, to which we 
have in England nothing that cor- 
responds exaétly. There is some- 
thing remarkably pleasant in this 
mode of living. An evening sel- 
dom passes in these houses without 
music, and the German dances 
have an air of vivacity and cheer- 
fulness superior to all others. 

I have been often regaled by a 
strolling band at one of these 
houses; where, deeming myself 
totally unknown, [ was accustom- 
ed to pass an evening hour. I 
usually entered this, wrapped in 
my cloak, and took my seat in a 
corner of the room, where I might 
register what without at- 
tracting notice. A principal part 
of my amusement arose from the 

warm 





Pi&ure of a Domeftic Tyrant's Diffolution. 


warm debates of some worthy citi- 
zens, who, having dispatched the 
business of the day, were relaxing 
their minds witha ‘ttle politics. | 
was diverted to hear these great 
personages relating the affairs of 
empires—leading the combined ar- 
mies into the heart of France, by 
a shorter cut than the Duke of 
Brunswick had takhen—making the 
rebels own their lawful king, and 
receive their expatriated princes. 
I had remarked every night that I 
frequented this house, a little man 
ef uncouth figure, and unpropi- 
tious plhysiognomy; and had ob- 
served him constantly twirling a 

large key over his finger, whenever 
he entered into conversation, and 
striking this forcibly against the 
table, when he wished to estabiish 
his argument or silence his adver- 
sary. 1 was astonished to find so 
much wit and pleasantry in his dis- 
course. He rallied with much 
vivacity all nations, and all govern- 
menis—but his own. He thought 
that Franceand Switzerland, which 
boasted of the purest constitutions, 
had less liberty than the Austrians, 
whose constitution of government 
he owned was the worst. In 
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Switzerland,” said he, “a man 
cannot speak his sentiments with- 
out hazard of imprisonment, nor 
in France without the danger of 
decapitation; while, in Vienna, a 
man may indulge himself in all. 
freedom of remark, and runs no 
risk, till he lends his aid to plots, 
cabals, and conspiracies.” 

There are, however, discontents 
at Vienna; and, were there all that 
freedom of speech on which the 
orator insisted, the coffee-houses 
would resound with the complaints 
and remonstrances of the people. 
On the various topics he ray over, 
he expressed himself with great 
vehemence, took much snuff, and 
smote frequently with his key. 
Some intelligence which I picked 
up from the house has acquainted 
me, that he has lately married a 
very pretty woman ; and that every 
evening when he leaves her, he 
locks the door, and pockets the 
key. I will make no apology for 
these colourings after nature— 
however remote from the splendid 
scenes of life: my fortune hasat 
present thrown me into those walks 
of society, where higher incidents 
cannot occur. 





Pidure of ag: Dissolution of a Domestic Tyrant. 


[From Fawcett’s Sermons. ] 


IGURE to yourselves the 

death-bed of a domestic ty- 
fant, and say, if in all the round 
of nature, there is another scene 
so full of sadness! Behold him 
forlorn, and friendless, in the very 
center of his connexions! an exile 
from home, in the bosom of his 
family! His chamber, whatever 
the number of attendants upon 
his body that may be in it, is ail 
a dreary solitude to his heart !— 
Meniai service executes his will;— 
Medical science sells him assist- 
ance ~~ Avarice of his property 


observes the forms of affection ;— 
Duty discharges, perhaps, each de- 
cent office;—Pity regards a wretch 
with a relenting eye ;—Mercy for- 
gets the offence of him who can no 
longer offend, and requites inhu- 
man cruelty with human kindness: 
—but Love is not in the room ;— 
Gratitude, fondly officious, and ‘af 
fectionately busy, is not pr od the 
ministers to his Jast necessities, 
Solicitude is not to be seen, si | 
tenderly ak his side, sasieing his” 
latent wis supplyin ying his rising* 
want, supporting his sinking forti- 
‘tude, 
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tude, sate pillow for his 
uneasy. mihd, laying an arm un- 
derneath his anxious heart, or pour- 
ing a passionate prayer for the pro- 
longation of his life, or for peace 
in hisdeath. His heart is stabbed, 
while his weakness is sustained, 
while bis pains are mitigated, by 
attentions which he knows to pro- 


ceed, not from affettion, but from 


forgiveness. Those, of whose blaod 
he is the fountain, behold his vital 
current stop for ever, without sor- 
row; and they who follow him to 
his grave, are mourners only in 
their garb. If any thing can give 
additional gloom to the last mo- 
ments of a guilty man, surely it is 
this circumstance. 








An Allegorical Representation of vicious Pleasure. 
[From the fame. ] 


HAVE asserted, that the region 
of sensual excess, all elysian as 
it jooks to the eye of Inexperience, 


' wears only through asmall part of 


it that beautiful appearance, which 
entices the foot of man to traverse 
it. 1 have told the incredulous 
faney of Youth, bard to be per- 
suaded that the discouraging ac- 
count is true, while captivated by 
the: blooming aspectof that part of 
the enchanting ground which can 
be-seen by an eye without it; while 
ravished by the odours that ere 
waited from it by every passing 
wind; and the gladsome sounds,ot 
the viol and the lute that issue from 
its shades; I have told the charm- 
ed spectator of the seducing spot, 
that it is only in prospect,that the 
realm of Pleastire presents this in- 
viting and pleasant face{ .thatit is 
but. the outside . smile. of a. land 
which is full of frowns within; 
that it is only a little way that the 
road of him, who resolves to direct 
his journey over it, is found to lie 
through such a lovely scene as that 
on which he is looking; that the 


flowers, and fragrance, and laxu- 
riant richness of situation, which 
so strongly attract his footsteps that 
way, are confined to the skirts of 
the country before him: I have 
told him, that he who penetrates 
into the heart of it, finds, for those 
bowers of delight that meet himat 
his entrance, the dreary caverns of 
Melancholy; that, instead..of the 
smooth and beautiful lawns, all 
verdure to his eye, and all velvet 
to his foot, that first received hig 
steps, long tracts of desert, and 
tangled paths, and rough. places, 
and thorns and briars succeed ;— 
and inthe room of the songs of 
galety, that saluted his ear, and 
solicited his accompaniment, at his 
joyous outset, the only sounds he 
has to hear, orto join, ‘are the sighs 
of depression, and the groans of 
sickness. Such, Lhave said, agaim 
and again, to the young admirer of 
the grounds of Pleasure, such are 
the gloomy forms, whatever be the 
florid face that may meet the pros- 
pective eye, with which the bosom 
of that deceitful land abounds. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEAR. 


A T Mr. Baker’s menage in this 


city are a pair of bears, male. 


and female, which were taken in 
is state when about six weeks old. 
he female is remarkably docile, 


but the male is very surly. They 
feed on both animal and vegetable 
food, but prefer Indian corn, sup- 
paun, and fruits, to flesh.—We 


have selected the follow lngaccount, 
faidiniest 0 
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of the bear as an excellent piece of 
natural history 

“ There are two principal varie- 
ties of the bear,—the drowa and the 
black. The former is found in 
almost every climate, the black bear 
chiefly in the forests of tlie northern 
regions of Europe and America. 

** The brown bear is sometimes 
carnivorous; but its general food is 
roots, fruits, and vegetables. 

* It is a savage and solitary ani+ 
mal, lives in desert and unfrequent- 
ed places, and chuses its den in the 
most gloomy and retired parts of 
the forest, or in the most dangerous 
and inaccessible precipices of un- 
frequented mountains.—It retires 
alone to its den about the end of 
autumn, (at which time it is ex- 
ceediriply fat) and lives for several 
weeks in a state of total inaétivity 
and abstinence from food.—Dur- 
ing this time, the female brings 
forth her young, and suckles them. 
She chuses her retreat for that pur- 
pose in the most retired places, 
apart from the male, lest he should 
devour them: She makes a warm 
bed for her young, and attends 
them with unremitting care during 
four months, and in all that time 
scarcely allows herself any nourish- 
ment. She brings forth two, and 
sometimes three young at a time.— 
The cubs are round and shapeless, 
with pointed muzzles ; but they are 
not licked into form by the female, 
as Pliny and other ancient natu- 


ralists sppaee At first they do” 


not exceed eight inches in length ¢ 
They are blind during the first four 
weeks, are of a pale-yellow cofour, 
and have scarcely any resemblance 
of the creature when arrived at 
maturity.—The time of gestation 
in these animals is about six 
months; and they bring forth in 
the beginning of January. 

“In the spring, the old bears, 
attended by their young, come out 
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from their retreats, lean, and almost 
famished by their long confine- 
meat. They then ransack every 
quarter in search of food. They 
frequently climb trees, and devour 
the fruit in great quantities; parti- 
cularly the date-plumb tree, of 
which they ate exceedingly tond, 
‘They ascend these trees with sur 
prizing agility, keep themselves 
firm on the branches with one 
paw, and with the other colle& the 
fruit. 

* The bear is remarkably fond 
of honey, which it will encounter 
great difticulties to obtain, and 
seeks for with great cunning and 
avidity. to ae 

*‘ lt enjoys, in a superior de- 
gree, the senses of hearing, smelling, 
and touching. Its ears are shortand 
rounded; and its eyes smali, but 
lively and penetrating, and des 
fended by a niétating membrane’: 
From the peculiar formation of the 
internal parts of its nose, its sense of 
smelling is exceedingly exquisite. 
The legs and thighs are strong and 
muscular. It has five toes on each 
foot, and uses its fore foot as ahanch, . 
although the toes are not se 
as in most animals that do so; the 
‘largest finger is on the outside. 

“ The voice of the bear is adeep 
and surly kind of growl, which it 
frequently exerts without the least 
cause.—It is very easily irritated ; 
and at that time its resentment is 
furious, and often capriciously ex- 
erted. ‘ 

“ When tamed, it appears mild 
and obedient to its master; but it 
is not to be trusted without the ut- 
most caution.—It may be taught 
to walk upright, to dance, to lay 
hold of a pole with its paws, and 
perform various tricks toentertain - 
the multitude, who are highly _ 
pleased to see the aukward’mea- — 
sures of this rugged creature, which 
it seems uy the sound of an 
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instrument, or to the voice of its 
leader. But to give the bear this 
kind of edutation, it must be taken 
when young, and accustomed early 


‘to restraint and discipline: An old 


bear will suffer neither, without 
discovering the most furious resent- 
ment; neither the voice nor the 
menaces of his keeper have any 
effect upon him; he equally growls 
at the hand that is held out to feed, 
as at that which is raised to correct 
him. 

“ The dears of Americaare small 
and black, live entirely upon ve- 
getable food, and are particularly 
fond of maize, potatoes, honey, and 
milk. Though pressed with ex- 
treme hunger, they will not eat 
animal food.—They lodge in the 
hollow trunks of large trees, which 
they ascend and descend with great 
ease andagility.— The hunters take 
them by setting fire to their habi- 
tations. The old one comes ont 
first, and is generally slain before 
she reaches the ground; the cubs 
follow her, and are taken alive. 

“ The flesh of the young bear is 
reckoned a great delicacy; and the 
paws of an old one are esteemed asa 


most exquisite morsel. The fat is 
white, and very sweet; and the oil 
is said to be of great use in softening 
swellings proceeding from sprains. 

** Bears were formerly common 
in Greece. The Romans brought 
them from Lybia to be exhibited 
in their public spectacies.—T hey 
ere likewise found in China, Japan, 
and as far as the island of Java. 

*¢ The mountains of Great Tar- 
tary produce great numbers of dears 
perfectly white, which do not differ 
in form from those just mentioned. 
Some, from the confines of Russia, 
are of a mixed colour, with black 


fand white hairs. 


*‘ The bear was once an inhabit- 
ant of England, and was included 
in the ancient laws and regulations 
respecting beasts of chase.—Long 
after their expiration, they were 
imported for the cruel purpose of 
baiting them, which at that time 
was a favorite amusement of our 
ancestors. We find it, in queen 
Elizabeth’s days, among the vari- 
ous entertainments prepared for 
her majesty on her visit at Kenil- 
worth.” : 
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Tie following is extraBed from a recent publication, entitled, Three Dia- 











logues on the Amusements of the Clergy, the original MS. of which 
is said to have been written, towards the close of the last century, by Dr. 
Josiah Frampton, and to have been found among the pajers in his library, 
sold about the year 1730. The Dialogues are given as real conversations 
between Dean Stillingfleet, the author of Origines Sacre, and Dr. 
Frampton.— Though the same reasons which induced the # pecowenipe’ in 
England do not apply to this country, yet we think the fleasantry of the 
argument with which the Dean advises his young friend to avoid, as wholly 
inconsistent with the clerical charadter, the cruel diversions of hunting, 
shooting, and angling with worms, will be a sufficient apology for this 
extvact. Edit. 
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Remember, said the Dean, a 
clergyman in a ncighbourhood 
where | once lived, who had two 
benefices; but he spent little time 
at elter of them, because neither 


happened to be ina sporting coun- . 


try. The bunting-season he al- 
ways spent near a squire in the 
parish next to mine, whose disti- 
plined pack was famous. ve 
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this gentleman, and his liounds, he 
lived on terms of the greatest inti- 
inacy. Indeed, both the squire and 
his dogs looked up to him as their 
ablest leader. Though he was a 
miserable preacher, he was un- 
commonly musicalin the field; and 
‘could cheer and animate his sono- 
rous friends with an eloquence be- 
yond the huntsman himself, whose 
associate he always was, and whose 
place, on any PRET he could 
amply supply. e€ was much 
Teadier at badiiy a hare, than a 
text of scripture; and though he 
was scarce acquainted with the face 
of one of his parishioners, he knew 
exactly the character of every 
hound in the squire’s pack ; and 
could run over their names with 
much more readiness than those of 
the twelve apostles.* He had at 
length the misfortune to break his 
neck at the end of a fox-chase, but 
-not till he had first broken the heart 
of a very amiable woman, who 
chad unhappily conneéted herself 
~with him, 
.,.Suth a clergyman, said I, is 
-hardly to be paratleled ina century. 
But in an inferior degree, I fear, 
there are many of our brethren, 
who allow themselves great indul- 
gence. I remember a hunting- 
clergyman, who received a very 
proper rebuke from one of his bre- 
thren; and which I have reason to 
believe was of service to him as 
long, as he lived. - He had been 
lamenting his unfortunate lot, in 
being stationed in a country where 


‘there waSno hunting. The other 


Jooking him full in the face, said 
‘with great gravity of countenance, 


Sune, 1797- 


* Oh laugh, or mourn with me, the rueful jeft, 


A caffock’d bunt{man!—— 
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and in a deliberate tone of voice; 
“¢ At the great day of accounts, the 
question will not be, where have 
you lived, but4ew have you lived?” 
—All this however is carrying 
amusement toexcess. But suppose, 
Sir, when you are riding out, you 
happen to hear the hounds, is there 
any harm merely in taking a little 
exercise with them, if you do not 
join in the riot of the chase? 


I hate, said the Dean, to see a ° 


man do things by halves. Is it 
right, or is it wrong? If it be right, 
do it boldly, If it be wrong, turn 
your horse another way, and take 
your exercise in a contrary direc- 
tion. Never go to the edge of a 
precipice. You can“hardly help 
going a little farther than you in- 
tended. I remember hearing a sto- 
ry of a clergyman, who.was notre- 
markable for neglecting at least 
outward part of his duty; but once 
unhappily forgot it through hislove 
for hunting. He was eagerly en- 
gaged in a tox-chase, when the.fox 
took to earth, asthey cailit: on which 
he cried out, “ Gentleinien, Im 
leave you: This puts me in mi: 
that I have a corpse to bury at four 
o'clock this evening; and I fear I 
shall be an hour too late.””—Be- 
sides, continued the Dean, you 
cannot well aveid, in this field of 
riot, at least if you are often seen 
in it, making an acquaintance with 
several, to whom, for your cha- 
racter’s sake, you would not wish 
to be known.—But, indeed, as. I 
observed, to mix, in any degree, 
in these scenes of cruelty, and riot- 
ous exultation, is unbecoming the 
clerical profession.—Farther still, 
Ny . (to 


He takes the field; the master of the pack -~ * 
Cries, Well done, Sainteand claps him on the back. 


Shans Is this the path of fanétity ? 


is this 


. Te ftand a way-mark in the road to blifs? 7 
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322 
(t close my argument with scrip+ 
ture,) I should wish you to consi- 
der, that as many good people, as 
well as I, disapprove a clergyman’s 
mixing in these riotous amuse- 
Ments, so of course it will give of- 
fence tp these good people. No man, 
therefore, who has the honor of his 
profession at heart, would give of- 
fence, where the matter in question 
is of so little consequence as a mere 
amusement. Let himconsider how 
striét St. Paul was in matters of 
this kind. St. Paul’s example is 
certainly not very fashionable; but 
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with a clergyman, F should 

it might have some weight. He 
gives us may hints, which come 
home to the point we are now dis- 
cussing. Hunting was out of the 
question. He would not certain 
have permitted Timothy or Titus 
to hunt, if they had been so dispos- 
ed. Buthe forbids ustogive offence 
in matters that are of much more 
concern than mere amusement. 
If meat, says he, make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh, while the 
world standeth, lest I make my bro= 
ther to offend. 








ON THE LITERATURE OF GENEVA. 


[From Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. ] 


Ova man of letters, Geneva 
is particularly interesting: 
Warning is divested of pedantry, and 
ilosophy united with a know- 
e of the world. The pleasures 
‘of society are mixed with the pur- 
suits of literature ; and elegance and 
urbanity give a zest to the pro- 
foundest disquisitions. Nor are 
letters confined in this city merely 
to those who engage in them as a 
profession, or to those whose for- 
tune and leisure enable them to fol- 
low where genius leads. Even the 
lower class of le are exceed- 
ingly well infermed; and there is 
en no city in Ew where 
ning is more universally diffus- 
ed. I received great satisfaction in 
conversing even with several trades- 
men upon the topics both of lite- 
rature and. politics ; and. was asto- 
nished to-find, in this class of men, 
so uncommon a share of know- 
ledge. But the wonder ceases when 
we are told, that all of them were 
educated at a public academy, 
where the children of the citizens 
are taught, under the inspeétion of 
the magistrates, and at the expence 
of government. | 





One circumstance in this semi- 
nary particularly contributes to ex- 
cite the industry and emulation of 
the students: prizes are annually 
distributed to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in each class. 
These rewards, consisting of small 
medals, are conferred with such 
solemnity, as cannot fail of pro- 
ducing great effeét. A yearly meet- 
ing of all the magistrates, profes- 
sors, and principal inhabitants, is 
held at the cathedral, when the first 
Syndic himself distributes, in the 
most public manner, the honorary 
retributions. I met this morning 
one of the scholars, and, seeing his 
medal, inquired its meaning? “ Fe 
la porte,’ replied the boy, scarcely 
eight years old, “* Aarce que 7 ai 
fait mon devoir.”’ I required no 
stronger proof to convince me of 
the beneficial influence upon youn 
minds, from these encouraging an 
judicious distinétions, than appear- 
ed. from this sprightly specimen. 

The citizens enjoy the wing 
also of having free access to the 
age library; and, by this privi- 

ege, they not only retain but im- 
/provethat general tincture of learn- 
ing 




















img which they imbibe in their ear- 
ly youth. 

The public library owes its ori- 
gin to Bonnivard, prior of St. Vic- 
tor, who was twice imprisoned for 
having asserted, against the dukes 
of Savoy, the independence of Ge- 
neva; and whoconsidered the hard- 
ships he had suffered, and the perils 
he had escaped, as ties that endear- 
ed him more strongly to a city 
which he had adopted as his own. 
He was a principal promoter of 
the reformation by gentle means 
and gradual instruction. He clos- 
ed his benefaétions to his beloved 
city by the gift of his valuable ma- 
nuscripts and books, and by be- 
queathing his fortune towards the 
establishment and support of the 
seminary. His works, which chief- 
ly relate to the history of Geneva, 
are preserved with that care and 
reverence which are due to so emi- 
nent a benefactor. 

The library contains 25,000 vo- 
lumes, and many curious manu- 
scripts, of which an accurate and 
learned catalogue has been lately 
cane by the Rev. Mr. Senne- 

ier, the librarian. He has at- 
tempted to determine the ages of 
the several manuscripts; he de- 
scribes their form and size, the ma- 
terials on which they are written, 
the ornaments, the characteristic 
phrases, and mentions the proofs 
on which he grounds his opinions, 
He adds also the notes, and distin- 

uishes those which have never 
= printed. 

M. Sennebier has also favored 
the world with “ Histoive Literaire 
de Geneve,’ accompanied with bi- 
ographical anecdotes of those na- 
tives, who have been celebrated 
for their learning. As I should 
trespass too much upon your time, 
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if I were to attempt sending you 
an account of the principal mea 
of letters in Geneva, I cODy 
fine myself to these only, with 
whom I am personally ig ay 

Charles Bonnet was born ia 
1720. His life has been devoted 
to the pursuits of literature and to 
the improvement of philosophy and 
science. He has proved by hig 
publications, that his indefati 
industry in searching into the 
nomena of the creation, is equalled 
only by his ingenuity in explaining 
them. His works, printed at Neu 
chatel, form nine volumes in quar- 
to, or eighteen in o¢tavo, and cone 
tain divers subjects of natural his 
tory, many accurate observations 
on inseéts, on the vegetation of 
plants, on the use of leaves in plants, 
considerations on organized bodies, 
and the contemplations of nature. 

By several treatises, and parti» 
cularly his Analytical Essay on the 
Faculties of the Soul, he hasshewa 
himself an acute .m ‘sicjan. 
Like his friend Haller, he hasalso 
stood forth an able advocate for the 
great principles of natural and.re- 
vealed religion. His * Phi 
cal Researches on Christianity, and 
his treatise on the Existence of 
God, prove, thatan intimate know - 
ledge of nature nee tencs 
to establish a rational beliefof these 
great truths. : 

I had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with this respectable 
philosopher: though now in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, he pos- 
sesses an uncommon degree of vie 
vacity and animation, still retains 
his enthusiasm for the pursuits of 
science, and speaks with the same 
perspicuity and elegance as are 
observable in his writings, 

I was no less ambitious of being 

knowg 






® A tranflation of his Recherches Philofophiques fur les Preuves du Chriftianifme, 
has been lately given te.the public, by John Lewis Boiffier, Efq. under the title of 


$* Philofophical and Critical Inquiries concerning Chriftianity.” 
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known to his nephew M. de Saus- 
sure. Born in 1740, he was eleét- 
ed professor of philosophy in 1762 ; 
and has given to the public the fol- 
lowing specimens of his indefati- 
gable industry, and of the versa- 
tility of his talents: various re- 
marks and experiments on micro- 
scopic animals; observations on 
electricity; on basaltic lavas and 
volgamic productions; on the phy- 
sical geography of Italy. He has 
invented an instrument for mea- 
suring the degrees of magnetic 
force; and so much improved the 
electrometer of Cavallo, that it ma y 
be almost considered as a new in- 
strument. But above all, his in- 
vention of the hair-hygrometer, oi 
an instrument for measuring the 
moisture of the atmosphere, has 
enabled him to make many theo- 
retical and experimental researches 
that are detailed in his Essai sur 
P Hygrometre. And although a con- 
troversy is now subsisting between 
him and M. de Luc, concerning 
the propriefy of hair as an instru- 
ment for this purpose; yet it cannot 
depreciate this invention; and new 
lights must be thrown on that sub- 
je by the opposition of two such 
able naturalists. 

His Voyages dans les Alpes, of 
which two volumes in quarto have 
already made their appearance, treat 
of the physical geography of the 
Alps, the formation of mountains, 
the origin of the Glaciers, and va- 
rious phenomena of nature, which 
peculiarly distinguish Switzerland. 
Unlike some philosophers of the 
presentage,who,from their cabinet, 
and with no other knowledge uf 
the earth than what is acquired by 
books, peremptorily and presump- 
tuously decide on the theory of the 
globe, this indefatigable observer 
draws from repeated travels, and 
incessant experience, a fund of 
facts, which may enabie him to 


complete the great design and oh, 
jeét of all his researches, that at 
establishing a more perfeét theory 
of the earth. 

The cabinet of M. de Saussure 
is an object worthy of the travel- 
ler’s curiosity. It contains a col- 
leétion of foreign and Swiss but- 
terflies; various petrifaétions and 
fossils, more particularly a large 
variety of basalts and volcanic pro- 
ductions; numerous specimens of 
granitesand other primitive stones ; 
which he has colleéted during his 
various expeditions, and from parts 
which have been only visited by 
himself. 

M. de Saussure has Istely re- 
signed the professorship of experi- 
mental philosophy, and is succeed- 
ed by my very worthy and inge- 
nious friend Mr. Piétet Turretini, 
who has already distinguished him- 
self by various publications, which 
elucidate several important bran- 
ches of experimental philosophy. 

Paul Henry Mallet, born at 
Geneva, in 1730, passed the ear- 
lier art of his life at Copenhagen, 
as preceptor to the present king, 
Christian the Sixth. His intro- 
duétion to the history of Denmark, 
under the title of Northern Anti- 
quities, proves him a profound 
and accurate antiquarian; and his 
histories of Hesse, Brunswick and 
Denmark, shew him no less emi- 
nent as an historian. I should on 
this occasion de unmindful of the 
honor conferred on me, if I omit- 
ted to mention, that his latest work 
is a translation of:my travels into 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, to which he has added many 
remarks, and a journey into Nor- 
way. 

M. de Luc, reader to the queen 
of Great-Britain, and resident in 
England, is also a native of Ge- 
neva. He was born in 1727, and 
published, in 1772, his celebrated 


work’ 
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work on the modification of the 
atmosphere, and on the theory of 
barometers and thermometers; a 
performance which marks a dis- 
tinguished eerain the history of ex- 
perimental philosophy, ‘and which 
we are happy to find he is still car- 
rying on under the title of Ideés sur 
la Metéorologie. But in his Lettres 
Physioques et Morales sur P Histoire 
dela Terre et de ? Homme, M. de 
Luc appears to singular advantage. 
In this extraordinary performance, 
he has displayed a most extensive 
knowledge of nature, and has ap- 
plied it with great sagacity in 
formigg a new theory of the earth, 
and in a happy accommodation of 
his hypothesis to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation. 

The cabinet of M. de Luc is not 
only remarkable for the number 
and rarity of many specimens; but 
more particularly claims the atten- 
tion of the naturalist, as it is a sys- 
tematic collection, tending to illus- 
trate his theory of the globe. With 
this view it may be divided into 
three principal parts. The first 
part contains petrifactions and fos- 
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sils; the second, the colleétion of 
stones; and the third, lavas and vol- 
canic productions. , 

The first part is arranged in such 
a manner, under three distinét 
heads, as may enable the naturalist, 


1. to compare the petrifactions of - 


animals and vegetables with the 
same bodies, which are still known 
to exist in our parts of the globe; 
2. to compare those petrifaéti@ihs 
of animals and vegetables with the 
same bodies which are known to 
exist in distant countries; 3. tocon- 
sider the petrifaétions of those bo- 
dies which are no longer knowa 
to exist. 

The second part comprehends 
the stones under three points of 
view; 1. those of the primitive 
mountains, which contain no ani- 
mal bodies; 2. those of the secon- 
dary mountains, which contain 
only marine bodies; 3. those which 
contain terrestrial bodieé®, ~ » 

In the third part, theullias and 
other volcanic produétions are dis- 
tinguished into, 1. those from val- 
canos now in a burning state; 2. 
those from extinét volcanos. 
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THE DUELLISTS:—A Frencu Srory. 


E L’ISLE, and De la Fosse, 
were two French officers, 
who lived not long ago. They had 
both been born in the same town, 
the same street, and were almost 
next doorneighbours. They had 
passed their infancy, and the first 
part of their youthful years, toge- 
ther, as play-fellows or school- 
fellows, and a most cordial friend- 
ship was contracted. 
Unfortunately for them and their 
parents, an officer’s Commission 
tor each was purchased in two dif- 
ferent regiments, between whom 
had long subsisted an inveterate 
animositv.—W henever a rivalship 
of this happens between two regi- 


- 





ments, it is the business of their 
superiors to caution against their 
meeting eachother, either on march 
or in garrison, and even to guard 
against a meeting of the individu- 
ais; for which reason, before the 
one regiment arrives at garrison, 
it is evacuated by the other. 

De L’Isle’s regiment was upon 
duty at Montpelier, and De la Fos- 
se bore his commission ina regi# 
ment that was to succeed it. The 
latter having a strong desire to, see 
the former, obtained leave to goa 
day or two before, on pretence to 
see a friend of his who was:much 
indisposed, + 

De L’Isle was transported with 
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joy at seeing him, as well on ac- 
count of the obliging stratagem he 
had invented for that purpose. 
Having dined and oo 
ful glass of Froatiniac together, De 
L’Isle conduéted his friend to a 
kind of licensed gaming house in 
the environs of Montpelier. They 
played a few games: De L’Isle 
having the run of the cards in his 
fator, won every one. The other, 
somewhat piqued, said unguard- 
edly, ‘Is it possible to win so? 
How do you contrive to get such 
cards??? Keep your temper {repli- 
ed De L’Isle) the cards may favor 
you ina game ortwomore. This 
friendly altercation ended in a 
laugh on both sides. They paid 
the usual tax of the place for cards, 
went home, supped together, and 
on parting took a farewell embrace 
of each other; De L’Isle being to 
set out from Montpelier with his 
regiment the next morning, in or- 
derto make room for De la Fosse’s. 
It seems, unhappily for them 
both, and quite unknown to De 
L’Isle, that an officer belonging 
to his corps, who had got intelli- 
gence of De la Fosse’s belonging 
to the regiment adverse to theirs, 
stood behind while they played at 
eards, in order to observe what 
should pass between them. The 
busy listener had remarked the im- 
ang expression at losing, which 
la Fosse’s too warm temper had 
let escape. These seeming to im- 
ply an innuendo of foul play, he 
construed as an affront; which, 
on account of the then subsisting 
regimental antipathy, was not then 
#0 be put up with. Wherefore 
waiting on De L’Isle in the morn- 
ing, he told him the sense of the 
affair, and that he must go and de- 
mand immediate satisfaétion, both 
for the sake of his own honor, and 
that of the corps to which he be» 
longed. 


De L’Isle, alarmed:at the cruel 
purport of this unexpected visit, 
remonstrated to his brother officer 
the undesigning and good-natured 
warmth of his friend; that they 
had been intimate from their in- 
fancy; that the fatal consequen- 
ces, perhaps, of such a _requisi- 
tion, would effectually ruin his 
pene of mind forever, should he 

even the survivor. 

All his excuses, however, were 
treated as unmanly; and he was 
told, he might do as he pleased; 
but that a faithful narrative of the 
affair should be laid before the su- 
perior officers, 

Torn with anxiety and &drror, 
he went to De la Fosse’s lodgings, 
and acquainted him with the terri- 
ble dilemma they were both in, 
and that the horrid mandate of mi- 
litary usage must be obeyed. They 
went out upon the ramparts of the 
town, drew their swords, with 
great regret, against each other, 
and soon received on both sides, 
wounds sufficient to disable them 
from continuing the combat any 
more that day, as well as to atone, 
in the judgment of any men but 
refined barbarians, for so trifling, 
nay, imaginary affront. 

This duel was fought in the sight 
of some of De L’Isle’s officers, who 
had been sent on purpose to ob; 
serve hith. As soon as he got his 
wounds drest, he repaired to satisfy 
hissuperior officers: Theserefused 
to see him, but ordered it should be 
intimated to him that what he had 
done was not enough, because one 
of the parties must die. 

In consequence of this merciless 
injunétion the distraéted youths, 
neither desiring to outlive his 
friend, by mutual agreement ran 
upon each others swords, in the 
fond hope of expiring together: 
Which was nearly the case; for De 
la Fosse dropt in the instant at De 
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L'Isle’s feet, «who was so terribly 
wounded that his recovery was 
despaired of for six weeks by the 
surgeon to whose house he had 
been privately conveyed, and where 
he was kept secret: from all the in- 
quiries of justice. 

De la Fosse was by the imme- 
diate care of the military gentlemen, 
thrown into a hole dug for that pur- 
pose, and round which they stood 
with their swords drawn, till the 
flesh was all consumed, or so far 
disfigured that the sentence of law 
could not be executed upon it, 
viz. That the body of the person 
slain in a duel is to be dragged on 
a sledge, through the streets, &c. 

In about three months after this 
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pom. — - De Lae 
privately in the night time 
from Montpelier, and fled to Spain, 
where he has lived ever since, la- 
menting the loss of his country, 
his parents, and his friend. 

Is there no one now who blushes 
for this honor? Let us 
leave this character to those who 
are willing to be satisfied with 
sounds and emptiness. All the mens 
of honor in the world are not worth 
one virtuous man. True honor is 
the bright sun which warms noble 
souls to noble deeds. To be ho- 
norable is to be virtuous. The 
temple of virtue leads to the tem- 
ple ef Aonor. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Messrs. Sworbs, 


Tf you think the following short and imperfect retrospeive views of the hor- 
ae of war, which was written soon after the close of that calamitous 
period of the American history, may assist us in justly appreciating the 


blessings of peace, prosperity, and as great a portion 


freedom in the 


constitution of the government as is consistent with the good order and 
well being of society, as much as the virtuous destre, or the vicious are 
entitled to ossess,—your giving it a flace in your Magazine will be 


highly flattering to 
New-York, June, 1797- 


ATILDA. 





THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY. os 
Inscribed to the late Commander in Chief of the American Armies. 
HILE you, preat chief, retir’d from war’s alarms, 


The care o 


nations, 


and the din of arms, 


Amid the world’s applause, the smiles of Heaven, 
Enjoy the bliss your glorious toils have given; 
Permit the Muse to seek your calm retreat, 

And lay her humble offering at your feet; 

Not prompted by a vain ambitious aim, 

To add new splendor to your shining name; 

But as the mariner, his dangers o’er, 

And safely landed on the long-wish’d shore, 
Returns, with doubtful joy, to view again 


The shatter’d vessél and tempestuous main, 
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The Progrefs of Liberty: 


The threat’ning sky, with deepest gloom o’ercast, 
And heightens present bliss by sorrows past ; 
Thus I, still dubious of the peace restor’d, 
By favoring Heaven, and your auspicious sword, 
With timid retrospect again survey 
The dreadful scenes that late.in prospect lay, 
Where slav’ry o’er our desol.ted plains 
Held her dire reign and clank’d her cruel chains ; 
While now the land in new-reviving bloom, 
A flower emerging from a recent tomb, 
In life-dispensing fragrance lifts her head, 
And wide o’er earth the genial odors spread. 
When ancient Latium, and imperial Rome, 
Approach’d their last inevitable doom, 
And fierce barbarians from the rugged north, 
Rushing in a resistless torrent forth, 
Usurp’d their tow’ring cities, smiling plains, | 
O’erwhelm’d their prostrate gods, and solemn fanes ¢ 
Affrighted Freedom from the scene withdrew, 
And with contracted hopes to Britain flew ; 
There rais’d the race enamour’d of her charms, 
To arts, to empire, elegance, and arms; 
’Mid sea-beat rocks her gentle reign secur’d, 
Which through successive ages firm endur’d; 
At length, the dread necessity that springs 
From time and fate to all created things, 
When lust of empire general sway maintains, 
When thirst of wealth depopulates the plains, 
When unresisted luxury gains controul, 
And kills each generous passion of the soul; 
Onward impels Britannia’s hasten’d doom, 
And says thy hour of destiny is come : 
Then lingering Liberty essay’d again 
Her flight reluctant for an happier reign, 
High pois’d above the rolling clouds survey’d; 
The spacious universe below display’d, 
[ts empires; monarchies, republics saw, 
Where vice and slavery gave the nations law, 
Tn mean subjection sunk, commotions tost,; 
And flew, Columbia, to thy favor’d coast, 
Her sacred feet attain the happy strand, 
Her towering form illumes the conscious land: 
Now, from the sway of ignorance and night, 
A world emerging, bursts upon our sight; 
In every breast the kindling ardors ran, 
The high conviction of the rights of man; 
‘The thirst of Fame, the courage undismay’d, 
By suffering, want, or death’s eternal shade; 
Malignant Britain saw, with envious eyes, 
Our commerce flourish, and our glory rise; ? 
An 
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The Progre/s of Liberty. 


And soon her mercenary legions pours 
O’er all our plains, and darkens all our shores} 
Her fleet triumphant circumscribes our trade, 
And afl the fiends of war our plains invade; 
While dark Suspense her gloomy influence shed, 
And wrapt in doubt and terror every head. 

By Liberty inspir’d, our Sires arise, 

And turn on WasHineton their anxious eyes, 
And supplicate his wisdom, vengeful force, 
May aid their cause, arrest the spoiler’s course; 
With patriot fortitude the Hero sees 

The sweets of calm retirement, studious case, 
And quits domestic peace and all its charms, 

For tumult, danger, and the din of arms; 

To banish discord from his natal shore, 

Return victorious, or return no more: 

From clime to clime the dauntless leader flies ; 
{n every clime congenial ardors rise ; 

The kindling Peasant leaves his smiling plain 

To seek the scenes where direst dangers reign, 
Where WasxHineton conduéts the daring strife, 
Content to yield his inoffensive life; 
Unnumber’d chiefs the great example leads, 

To high designs, and to heroic deeds. 

When first o’er Massachusetts blest domain 

The fiends of war and slaughter held their reign, 
How there repuls’d, let British annals tell, 
Nor add the boast that virtuous Warren fell. 
Ah! could the Muse in equal strains relate, 

O brave Montcomery'! thy disast’rous fate, 
While warm’d with Freedom’s purest fires, you glow 
In wild immeasurable wastes of snow. 

Quebec’s curst walls, so fatal oft before, 

Blush’d with the blood of one dead hero more. 
Now Britain, with increasing fury stains 

With sanguine war an hundred different plains; 
To cach, 2ccumulated misery leads; 

From each, with baffled purpose, soon recedes. 


Thus have I seen, embrown’d with lofty wood, 
An island stand amidst a raging flood; 
The headlong torrent vainly foams and roars, 
Dissolves the rocks, and rends the sounding shores; 
While blendid trees in strictest union twin’d, 
By time or force no more to be disjoin’d. 
Their frowning heads bend o’er th’ impetuous waves, 
And, firm thro’ ages, all their fury braves. 
Thiet Party’s monstrous progeny took birth, 
And shock’d with horrid crimes the groaning earth ; 
Then the dire savage left his native wood, 
And sallied, yelling forth in quest of bleod, 
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, Story of Lavinia. 
Wives, infants, fallan undistinguish’d prey, 
And age-in.tortures groans his life away ; 
While love of Freedom, high contempt of death, 
Inform each soul, and live in every breath; 


And martial zeal inspires the patriot band, 
And rage, and grief, and flames involve the land. 


To counteract the unbounded ill that springs 
From avaricé, and the turpitude of kings, 
The favoring powers with every worth inform, 
Courage and wisdom to repel the storm, 
That soul, unmov’d in Danger’s trying hour, 
In peace superior to the vice of power ; 
For thee the noblest recompense appears, 
A glory bright’ning with the lapse of years, 
Till future times exalt thy deathless name 
Above the boast of Greece, or Roman fame. 











SELECTED POETRY. 





STORY OF LAVINIA. 
With an Engraving. 

$ ie lovely young Lavinia once had friends;. 

And fortune smil’d, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless years depriv’d of all, 
Of every stay, save Innocence and Heav’n, 
She, with her widow’d mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv’d in a cottage far retir’d 
Among the windings of a woody vale : 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty canceal’d, 
Together thus they shunn’d the cruel scorn, 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride: 
Almost on Nature’ common bounty fed: 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fare. 
Her form was fresher than the morning-rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unstain’d and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain-snow. 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, ~ 
Of what her faithless fortune promis’d once, 
Thrill’d in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 
Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond 











Story of Lavinia, 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ortament, 
But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the mest. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self,” 
Recluse amid the close-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises far from human eye, 
And breathes-its balmy fragrance o’er the wild ; 
So flourish’d blooming, and unseen‘by all, 
The sweet Lavinia, till, at length, compell’d 
By strong necessity’s supreme command, 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon’s field. The pride of swains 
Palemon was, the generous, ‘and the rich; 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times; 
When tyrant custom had not shackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanc’d beside his reaper-train 
To walk, when Lavinia drew his eye; 
Unconscious of her power, and turning quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gaze : 
He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her down-cast modesty conceal’d. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown}; 
For stiil the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn, 
‘Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh’d. 

“‘ What pity! that so delicate a form, 
“ By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense 
“ And more than vulgar goodness seem to dwell, 
‘¢ Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
«¢ Of some indecent clown? She looks, methinks, 
“ Of old Acaste’s line: and te my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
‘¢ From whom my liberal fortune took its rise: 
*¢ Now to the dust gone down: his houses, lands, 
“ And once fair-spreading family, dissolv’d. 
*¢ *T is said that in some lone obscure retreat, 
«¢ Urg’d by remembrance Sad, and decent pride, 
«« Far from those scenes which knew their better days, 
** His aged widow and his daughter live, 
* Whom yet my fruitless search could never find, * 
«* Romantic wish! would this the daughter were!” 

When, strié inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
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Story of Lavinia. 


$i bouatiful Acasto; who can speak 
he mingled passions that surpris’d his heart, 
And thro’ his.nerves in shivering transports ran! 
Thea blaz’d his smother’d flame, avow’d, and bold; 
And as he view’d her ardent, o’er and o’er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Conjus’d, and frighten’d at his sudden tears, 
Her rising beauties flush’d a higher bloom, 
As thus Palcnee, passionate and just, 
Pour’d out the pious rapture of his soul. 
* And art thou then Acasto’s dear remains? 
“* She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
** So long in vain? O heavens! the very same, 
“ « Phe soften’d image of my noble friend, 
live his very look, his every feature, 
“ “ More elegantly touch’d. Sweeter than Spring! 
“ Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
“‘ That nourish’d up my fortune! Say, ah where, 
* In what sequester’d desert, hast thou drawn 
“ The kindest aspeét of delighted Heaven ! 
“ Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair 5 
*« Tho’ poverty’s cold wind, and crushing rain, 
“ Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender years? 
** © let me now, into a richer soil, 
* Transplant thee safe! where vernal suns and showers 
“ Diffuse their warmest, largest influence : 
“ And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 
«+ Tfl it befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
“* Acasto’s daughter, his whose open stores, 
“* Tho’ vast, were little to his ampler heart, 
“ The father of a country, thus to pick 
“ The very refuse of those harvest-fields, 
“ Which from his boynteous friendship I enjoy. 
“ Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 
«« But ill applied to such a rugged task ; 
“ The fields, the master, all, my Fair! are thine; 
« Tf, to the various blessings which thy house 
c “Has on me lavish’d, thou wilt add that bliss, 
‘ That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee! 
"He re cre is’d the youth: yet still his Speaking cye 
Express’d the sacred trium ph of his soul, 
With conscious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais’d. 
Nor waited he “reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush’d consent. 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc’d with anxious thought, she pin’d awzy 
The early moments. for Lavinia’s fate; 
Amaz’d, and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seiz’d her withei’d veins, and one bright gleam 
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Of setting life.shone on her evening hours: 

Not less enraptur’d than the happy. paitty ! 

Who flourish’d long in bliss, and rear’ 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round ® 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW-YORK, Jone 6. 
(cERCULAR.) 

NUMBER of clergymen and lay- 

men of various denominations, im- 
preifed with the importance of fending 
the gofpel to the deftitute parts of this 
country, and excited by the late exertions 
of their brethren in Great- Britain, infti- 
tuted a fociety at New-York, called the 
New-Yorx Missionary Society, 
on November sft, 1796. ‘Their aadrefs 
and conftitution have been fince publith- 
ed. One great obje& of this Society is 
to furnith the Heathen nations on our 
borders with tie means of falvation, 

The Board of Directors, at their firt 
meeting, appointed a committee to ob- 
tain and report an account of the feve- 
ral tribes of Indians in North- America, 
both thofe without and thofe within the 
limits of the United States; of their 
names, numbers, places of refidence ; and 
to colleét ali fuch information as may be 
neceffary for the fuccefs of Miffionaries 
among them. 

Difficulties occur in executing this bu 
finefs. Notwo writers fpeil the names 
of the tribes alike; and the difference is 
often fo great, that they are not eafily 
known to bethe fame. The fame tribes 
are alfo calle: by different names, and the 
catalogues publifhed, difagree with one 
another. The catalogue of Mr, Jeffer- 
fon, in his notes on the ftate of Virginia, 
which appears to be the beft arranged, 
and the moft accurace, inciuces a nume- 
ber of names not found in an anonymous 
ift lately publifhed in a newfpaper at 
Harrifburgh, and profe fling to contain the 
names and numbers of dll the Indians in 
North-Americéj. andin this there are 
the natmes of Piangas Kiffquareiquay, 
mer (perhaps for Piankafhaws) 

nfans, Meherovakes and Conaway Hvi- 
was, which are not found gn his. There 
are befides names in other awthors, not 
found in either of thefe; fuch as, Wawi- 
achtanos, Mofhkos, Tukathas, Pearb- 
jeot, Indians of St. Francis, of St, Re- 


gis, Killiftinoes, Nipegons, and Winne- 
bagoes. The Hurons are not mentioned 
by either of them, and are probably ine 
tended to be clafled with the Wyandots, 
or rather with the Chippewas, who live 
around lake Huron. . No doubt aifo the 
names St. Francis, Nipegon, &c. are 
given to the Indians living near rivers 
bearing thele names. 

There is no explanation of this differe 
ence, except that the tribes have differ- 
ent names, or that one writer has Me 
cluded in fume general name feyeral tribes 


, which another writer mentions particu. 


larly, or that the {pelling is very oppo- 
fite, and the printing very inaceurate.— 
The committee being defirous of obtain- 
ing, as far as poffible, the jut diftin@tion 
and arrangement of the tribes, earnettly 
folicit the affiftance of all who have had 
the means of knowledge, and whofe 
minds have been neceffar:ly employed in 
this way. They beg leave farther to 
fubmit the following queries; 4. In the 
accoynt given by Mr. Jeffe:fon, and 
which merits confidence, are there any 
redundancies or deficiencves, and wherein 
can it be made more perteét ? 

2. How many difterent languages are 
fpoken by the ludians in North. Ameri- 
¢a, and what tribes fpeak the fame lan- 
guage ? 

3- What tribes have made any ade 
vances towards civilization, and which 
remain in the moft rude and favage ttate ? 

4- What Miffionaries have been em- 
ployed in preaching th. gojpe! to them, 
and what has been their f.cce(s? 

5» What is the prefent ftare of the Mow 
favian miffion, and among what tribes ? 

6, What tra: flations have been made 
of the Holy Scriptures, or of parts of 
them, and to what particular indian 
language and dialed ? 

An anfwer to thefe queries, and every 
information which may tend to promote 
the benevolent cefign of the Socata 
will be gratefully receined. 
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Letters might have been addreffed to 
individuals’on this fubjeét, but it is hop- 
ed that this general ope will be fufficient, 
Jt isto be regretted, indeed, that there 
is too much inattentionin many perfons 
to reguefts of this déind, and that ufeful 
kaowledge reby withheld. Surely 
the obje in wiew is the moft noble 
that cam aétuate the human breaft.— 
Frequently hawe the apmbers ind fitua- 
tion. of the poor Andians been explored 
for the purpofes of trade and war; let us 
traverfe their wildernefs to bring them 
the glad tidings of falvation, and thus to 
make them civilized, peacefu!, and hap- 
py. Communications may be directed 
co Mr, Joun M. Masow, Secretary of 
the Society, or to the Rev. De. Witct- 
am Linw, one of the committee, in 
New-York. May 17, 1799. 

A melancholy cataftrophe took piace 
at Bordentown on the 26th uit. Mrs. 
Wythe, lately from Eneland, with Mifs 
Martha Reeves; and Mr. John Forder, 
oa their return from a friendly vifit, in a 
boat acro{s the Delaware, were all drown- 
eds Mr. Wythe only was faved. Their 
bodies were afterwards found, but, alas! 
too late for re-animation, and the next 
day they were followed to the grave, 
by a large proggion of fympathifing 
citizens. 

15.} On Toefday the 13th inft. at 
one o’clock P. M. the foundation ftone 
of the building intended for the accom- 
modation of the United States Branch 
Bank, in Wall-ftreet, was laid by Cor- 
nelius Kay, Efg. Prefident of the fame, 
attended by the Diretors, Cafhier, and 
other gentlemen of refpeCtability, in 
compliance with the invit.tions of Mefits. 
Moore and Robinfen, the mafter- buiid- 
ers. The fone was ornamented with a 
pertinent infeription, and the Prefideat 
and Dire€tors depofited a very liberal fum 
ef money for the ufe of the workmen 
engaged for the building. 

16.}] On Wedueflay, the 7th infant, 
the Epifeopal Convention of the ftate of 
Conneticut met in St. James's Church, 
at Bamby. Divine fervice having been 
performed, an excellent difcourfe, adapt- 
ed to the o¢cafion, was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr, Marth. The Convention then 
Gent io proceflion, accompanied by the 
ref{peCtable Lodge of Freemafons, and a 
numerous train of the ladies of the town, 
to lay the foundation ftone of a new 
church. Upon coming to the fouth-eaft 
corner of the faundation, the fervice com- 
pofed for the occafion was begun by the 
Rev. Mr. Smith. A prayer, pertincat 


in its matter, and foblime in its laa. 
guage, introduced the folemnity. Séve- 
ral ftriking paffages from the Pfalms 
were then refponfively pronounced by the 
clergy. After which, three clergymen 
laid the fone, aad the Rev. Dr. Mansfield 
M@pounced thefe words :—** With reve- 
re to the adorable Trinity, Father, 

» and Holy Gholt, we lay this cor- 
ner ftone of a church to be builded to the 
glory, of the Redeemer, and to the edifi- 
cation of his people."’ A fhort prayer, 
with a few fine moral and religious fenti- 
mente, followed the placing of the ftone, 
and then the whole was clofed with the 
GLORIA AN EXCELSIS, and the g8th 
Piaim chaunted by the whole body of the 
clergy. 

Evcry circumftance attending this reli. 
gious ceremony was pleafing. The fine- 
nefs of the weather, the refpectable 
concourfe of people, the folemnity, beau. 
ty, and fublimity of the fervice, the re- 
flection, that a church was about to be 
ereGed to the honor of the Redeemer; 
all contributed to fill the heart with joy. 
The Convention, after this animating 
fcene, went in order to St. James's Church 
where they entered upon the bufinefs for 
which they had met. 

The moft important point which en- 
g2ged their attention, was the eleGtiog 
of a Bifkop, the Rev. Do€tor Bowden, 
by reafon of bodily infirmity, having de- 
clined that office. The Rev. Mr. Abra- 
ham Jarvis, Rector of Chrift Church 
Middletown, was unanimoufly ele&te 
by the clergy, and unanimoufly approved 
bythe laity. His amiable charaéter and 
refpeétable abilities, afford ground to the 
friends of the church, to hope for unity, 
peace and happinefs. 

20.] A prociamation was laf Friday 
publifhed by the Preficent of the United 
States, containing the ratification of the 
treaty with the Bey of Tripoli, in Bar- 
bary, tranflated from the Arabic, con- 
taining twelve articles. 

The treaty is dated at Tripoli, 3d day 
of famadioul Rowal, 124 of the Hygera ; 
correfponding with 4th November, 1796, 
figned by the Juffuff Bacha Mahomed 
Bey, and eight of his principal officers. 

It is counterfigned by Heffan Batha, 
Dey at Algiers, the third of January, 
1797, and bythe Agent Plenipotentiary 
of the United States, Joel Barlow. 


In which is added the certification of 


that minifter, and of approval of the 
commiffioner at Lifbon, David Hume 

hreys. 
And finaily the ratification of the Pre- 
Gdent, 
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Sdent, by and with the conient of the 
Senate, in the ufual form, dated the roth 
of June, 1797, and counterfigned by the 
Secretary of State. 

21.]} By an official ftatement from the 
Secretary of the Treafury, publithed 
a Philadelphia paper, it appears, th 
whole money expended from the fi 
April, 1796, to the 31ft of March, 1797, 
amounts to 2,405,098 dollars 4 cents. 
Of this fum, only 479,419 dollars 77 
cents, have been appropriated to the civil 
department. The military department 
alone has confumed 1,380,669, dollars 
27 cents. 

24-}) On Thurfday laft the corner 
ftone of the New- York Bank, now build- 
ing at the corner of Wall and William- 
fireets, was laid by Gulian Verplanck, 
Efq. Prefident of the faid Bank, and Mr. 
George Doolett, the architect, in pre- 
fence of the Directors and a number of 
sitizens. It is faid the Bank will be en- 
clofed by the enfuing fall. They go on 
with {pirit and rapidity. 

27.] Laft Sunday evening a man of 
the name of Tobin, fell down in a fitin 
the ftreet, near the Fly Market, and 
immediately expired. 

And yefterday afternoon, John Adams, 
a tcoachman of Col. Giles, fat down in 
the ftreet at the head of the Old-flip, 
and expired in a few minutes. His death 
is faid to have been occafioned by drink- 
ing cold water. 

A London paper of May 9g, fays, ** A 
very melancholy affair has lately taken 
place imSmyrna. The circumftances are 
briefly thele—a party of Stroiling Ger- 
man rope dancers had arrived, and were 
exhibiting their feats on the tight rope to 
anumerous audience. As is the cuftom 
im that place, four Janiilaries were plac- 
ed as centinels at the door of the thea- 
tre, to preferve the peace; and after the 
performances had commenced, a num- 
ber of Sclavonians entered the doors; one 
of them infulted the Janiffaries, who re- 
fenzed his condud&t. A {cuffle enfued, 
which terminated in the death of one of 
the Janiffaries, who was fhot by a Scla- 
vonian, An inquiry was inftantly fet on 
foot, and a demand fent to the theatre to 
give up the affaffin; he however, from 
the fidelity of his comrades, could not 
be difcovered. Time was allowed for the 
difcovery, but to-no effect ; and it was at 
length determined to deftroy the theatre 
unlefs he was given up.. ‘They ftill per- 
fifted in their fitence, which induced the 
ipsa to fet fire to the theatre, and 
t was completely deftroyed. The Turks 


proceeded to fet fire to all.the Englith 
and other chriftian fa@tories, deftroyed 
property to the amount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds, killed between twelve 
and thirteen hundved people, and ‘were 
proceeding to deftroy alk. che’ christiams in 
that place. “om ° 
The National Debt of Gteat-Britain 
has been jut roo years ftanding, viz. 


1696 frit’ funded, ‘§ mi'lions. 
1714 it was 46 millions. 
1747 it was 64 millions. 
1757 it was 74 millions. 
1762 it was 110 millions. 
1772 it was 127 millions. 
17384 it was 274 millions. 
1796 IT IS 420 millions, 


28.] A gentleman arrived at Lexing- 
ton, (Kentucky) who left Natchez on 
the 2oth of April, gives the following in- 
terefting information, viz. “* That the 
Governor of Natchez (Gaiofo) has iffued 
his proclamation, informing the inha- 
bitants of that ditriét, that the Spanith 
pofts on the Miffiilippi will not be deli. , 
vered into the poffeffion of the Uniced” 
States—-That Mr. Ellicot will not be 
permitted to run the lines between the 
United States and the Spanith territory— 
That the Spaniards are repairing their 
fortifications at the different pofts on the 
Miffiffippi, except the Chickafaw Bluffs, 
which they have evacuated and demo- 
lithed—~That an embargo is laid on all 
the thipping at New-Orleans—That a 
large body of French troops are on the 
ifland of Cuba, fuppofed to be deftined 
for the Mififippi—That Mr. Ellicot has 
pitched his markee within about 600 
yards of the garrifon at Natchez, at 
which place the American ftandard was 
hoifted—That the Governor had ordered 
it to be taken down, which orders were 
not attended to, inconfequence of which, 
a piece of artillery is levelled at the mare 
kee every evening—-That Mr. Ellicot 
has forwarded difpatches to the Execue 
tive of the Unired States, by a Mr. Knox, 
¢in whofe company the gentleman who 
gives this information travelled 
Natchez)—ThattheGovernor of N 
fent men to way-lay them and igfercept 
the difpatches ; but having prev in- 
formation thereof, they avoided the 
travelling through the woods==That a 
war is likely to take place between the 
Creek and Chickafaw Indians; the for- 
mer having lately ftole a number of 
horfes from the latter, who are buly at 
prefent in fortifying themfelves. 

A living dwarf child. has lately been: 
exhibited in Boftons as born ia. 

“Bridgewater, 
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Bridgewater? (Maffachufetts) where his 
parents now live; he is fix years old, 26 
inches high, and weighs only 12 pounds ; 
is wel! proportioned, very ative, and in 
perfect heal‘h. 

30.] Late accotnts from Europe place 
the polities of the contending parties in an 
important fituation. A peace, (the prelr- 
minary articles of which had been fign- 
ed) between the Houfe of Auttria and the 
Reoublic of France, was on the eve of 
being concluded: by which ir is faid 
Bercium is to become a province of 
France, and the Rune to be the divi- 
fion line. We are not, however, fur- 
nifhed with fafficient documents to enter 
tipon particulars.——The mutiny on board 
the channel fleet at Spithead had grown 
to an unexpected and alarming height: 
in feveral inftances ali the commiffioned, 
and moit of the petty and warrant off- 
cers, had been turned on fhore by the 
crews: on boaré the London Admiral 
Colpoys ‘had ordered the marines to fire 
of the feamen for difobedience of orders; 

hich he had been put in irons by 
Welegates, end was threatened with 
éxecution.—Affairs in Ireland feem to be 
verging towards a revolution : the parlia- 
ment of England had taken alarm: On 
the oth of May, in the Houfe of Lords, a 
bill, contemplating a loan of 1,500,000). 
to treland, was twice read, and commit- 
tedg the objeét of which, itis faid, was 
diredted tothe fupport of governmeut. 

ALBANY, June 5. The corner ftone 
of the public building to be ereéted in 
this city, was laid on Wednefday latt, 
in prefence of the Mayor and a number 
of the moft refpeGtable citizens. ‘The 
front of this building will occupy a {pace 
of 2a feet. 

16.| On Monday laft, the corner-ftone 
of the Durch “oi, now building in 
this city, was laid By the Rev. john B. 
lohafon, one of the minifters of the 
Reformed Proteftant Dutch church.—At 
g o'clock P. M. a proceilion, compo ed 
of the confittory of the (aig church, ge 

clergy of the ieveral cony gregations, the 
Mayor andgorporation, and the judg es. 
of tuprame® court and of the c ommoen™ 
pleas, moved from the confittory-room fo 
— fice of the new church, where a nus 

y2rous COmpany of citizens had already 
ailembied. Bier laying the ftone, Mr. 
Jouhnfon addretlea the audience in a thort 
fovec h, and concluded the ceremony with 
prayer. The proceflion again formed, 
gni ‘retarned to the confittory-room, 
whe e they partook of a collation. 

The churelkis 116 feet by 70; its fite 
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affured that it will be one of the moft fu- 
perb public edifices in the United States. 
“MARRIAGES — — 

In New-York.—-In the capital, Na- 
thanie! Prime, Efq. to Mifs Cornelia 
o—Jofiah Quincy, Efg. to Miis 
« Morton.—Mr. Francis Follety 
Jane Watfon.—Mr, Robert Wile 

n, to Mifs Barbara Hfapies.—M lr. 
Henry C. Southwick, printér, to Mifs 
Mary Wool. —Captain Stephen Clay, to 
Mifs Catharine Wood. 

At New-Rocheiie, Doctor Robert G. 
Merrit, to Mifs Maria Roofeveic. 

At New-Hurley, (Chefter county) Mr. 
John Rofe, to Mifs Hannah Mikales. 

On Long-Ifland.—At Bedford, Tunis. 
Wortman, Fig. to Mifs Ma Loudon, 

In Pennfylvania.—In th ital, Joba 
Graffe, E‘g; to Mis Kitty Kocher. 

In Maryland.—At Carpenter's Point, 
(Czecil county,) Mr. Septimus Clay poole, 
to Mifs Elizabeth Polk. 

In South-Carolina.—-In the capital, 
Capt. Wm. Earsie, to Mrs. ’ Ans.—-Wm. 
Haywood, to MifsC, M. Viilepontoux. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, C. 
F. Degan, Efg; to Mifs Es V. Rutiei.— 
Capt. A. Lincoin, to Mifs E. Revere. 

—DEATHS.—- 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor.—-Mr. Zachariah R uf- 
fel, one of the branch pilots of this 
port.—-Mr. James Walih (by accident). 

—Mr. James Black. 

At Albany, Mrs. Elizabeth James. 

In Pennfy\vania,—-In the capital, the 

Hon James Bidd'e, Efq. Prefident of 
the Courtof Common Pleas of the firt 
diitrict of Pennfylvania. 

In South-Carolina.—In the capital, 
Miis Lucy Parker. 

In Conneét icut.xAt Lichfield, 
Mary Jace Gunn, in her 324 year. 

At New-Haven, Mrs. Catharine Atc- 
water, in her ¢gth year. 

In Maffachulectss—-lq the capital, E- 
phraim May, Efy. aged 69 years.—Mr. 
Samue! Gallop, aged 25 yearte 

At Sherburne, Dr. William Jackfon. 

At Salem, George Williams, big. an 
eminent merchant, aged 65. 

At Decham, John Sprague, M.D. an 
eminent vhyfician, ageds 7% —Mirs. Ca- 
tharine Barnard, aged 95. 

—-) OREIGN DEATHS == 

At Montreai, (Canada) james F ithe 
jay, Ligquire. 

In England, Mifs Addifon, the on'y 
daughter of the celebrated Mr. Addifon, 
by the then Couatels of Warwick. 

In the Welt-Indies.—At St. Thomas's, 
Capt. Stuut, of the dip Comarerne. 
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